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ER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
ranid cure of Coughs. Co! ds, Hoarseness, Bronj 
Whooping Cough Asthma, and Concur Plion 
lly knewn asthe best remedy ever yer Cisco’ 
ery variety of Pulmonary disease. So wie ig 
its usefulness and so numerous the cases 





almost every section of the country abounds in 
bliely Known, who have been restored from 
nd even desperate diseases of the lungs by its 
n once tried, its superiority over every other 
ts kind is too apparentto eseape ob: etvation 
its virtues are known, the public no longer 
at Antidote to cmploy f rthe distressing and 
affections ofthe p -lmonary orgens whieh area 
ourclimate By its timely use, many, nay al. 
tacks of disease upon the lungs or throat are 
nd thus +fe saved many thousands every year 
mature grave. No family hould be Without it 
who do neglect to provide themselves with a 
hich wards off this dangerons class of diseases 
cause to deplore it when it is too late. Proofs 
rising efficacy of the Cherry Pectoral need not 
to the American pe: ple — they have living 
every neighbor*ood. But thove who wish to 
latements of those whose health has been re. 





| whose lives have seen saved by its use, wilt 
in my American Almanac, which the agent be- 
d has wo furnish gratis for every one. 

d by Dr. J. ©. AYER, Loweli, Massachusetts, 
y Z. D. GILMAN, Washington, and all respect. 
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A RETIRED PHYSICIAN, 

‘sands of life have nearly run out. discovered, 
n the East Indies, a certain cure for Consump- 
sthma, Fronchitis, Coughs, Colds. and Genera? 
y The remedy was discovered by hii when 











y child. a daughter, was given up to die Wish. 
as much good as possible. he will seid to such 
licted fellow-beings as request ii, this recipe, 
and explicit directions for making it wp and 
ily using it We requires each applicant to 
im one shilling—three cents to be returned 
e on the recipe, and the remainder to be up. 
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wner of a Horse should te w'thout it. 
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The Battle for Freedom rot yet Won. 

WORK OF PERMANENT VALUE. 
UBLICAN CAMPAIGN DOCUMENTS—1866. 
12 vol. Svo. 500 pages. Cloth. Price $1, postage free. 
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numerous requests for coe Republican Association, 
B ssued Dy ; : = 
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e next 
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Jew ‘ rein the Palace of Fontainebleau— 
The bee Worn by the f Arbon at the The- 
atre—Departure of Grand Duke Constan- 
tine—Arvival of King Maximilian of Ba- 
varia—The Motive of Prince Napoleon's Visit 
to Berlin—Prince Napoleon Presenting, im 
the Name of the Emperor Napoleon IT, 
the Legion of Honor to Baron Humboldt. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

The weather has become warm and season- 
able, and the lune rousse, the root of all evil, 
according to the prejudice of the French people, 
seems to have lost its malignant influence for 
this year. The public gardens of Paris now 
preseat a most charming appearance, the trees 
are covered with soft and fresh verdure, the 
lilacs are in full flower, and vegetation is advanc- 
ing with extraordinary rapidity. The ladies, in 
their fresh and variegated spring toilets, have 
anticipated summer by giving those favorite 
places of resort the gaudy aspect of a prairie in 
bloom. 

The taste of the Parisians is inexhaustible, 
and scems to improve with every change of sea- 
son. 

Several mantua-makers have tried, but with 
little success, to abolish basques. Madame 
Roger, the poetess of fashion, still continues to 
make them, even for summer dresses, of light 
materials. Double skirts, worn very full and 
very long, still continue in favor, though floun- 
ces hold a firm footing for full dress. Plain 
skirts, with trimmings or bows of ribbons up the 
sides, are very general, and considered demi- 
toilette. 

Everything is trimmed @ Ja vieille for the 
moment; sleeves, basques, and bonnets, are or- 
namented in this new style. Bands of silk, an 
eighth of a yard wide, are plaited in small box- 


plaits, and fastened down upon the material to” 


be trimmed, half an inch from either side of the 
band when plaited. 

The Empress wore a plain lilac silk dress, a 
few days since, @ doubles jupe; the upper skirt 
trimmed @ la vieille, a shawl of the same ma- 
terial as the dress, trimmed in the same style, 
bordered with adeep white lace. A plain paille 


de riz bonnet, with a trimming @ Ja vieille of 


lilac crape round the front and the bavoleé ; in 
the tour de ete, or cap, on a line with the eye, 
a small tuft of lilacs. A new style of sunshade 
completed this toilet; it is called an Eventail 
Perse, very much the shape of a large feather 
fan. It is of whalebone, covered with rich silky 
lined with white, and bordered with feather or 
silk fringes. The handles vary; that of the Em- 
press was of beautifully-carved ivory. It can 
be closed, and made, when the handle is folded 
down, very portable in the pocket. 

Mantillas are generally made with a point 
behind, trimmed in various ways, @ Ja vieille, 
accompanied by laces and fringes. There is 
quite a new style of mantilla—a very ample and 
straight piece of silk, a yard deep, hanging full 
from the shoulders, gathered inio a low-necked 
yoke, leaving a slit for the arm, having much 


the same effect as those worn some six years 
past. 

Bonnets are worn somewhat larger, though 
very much the same as those of last year. Paiile 
de riz, or chip bonnets, for demi-toilette ; tulle 
crape, and puille d’ Italie, for full dress; the first 
are simply trimmed with either crape ruches or 


a la vieille, with light crape lisse round veils, of 


the color of the ribbons, and bordered with a 
trimming corresponding with that on the hon- 
net. Those for fall dress have no other trim- 


mings than laces, feathers, wreaths of green 
leaves or small flowers around the crown, a 
single long and rich ostrich or marabout feather 


at one side. 


Sunshades are bordered with deep fringes or 


pinked ruffles. 


Swedish kid gloves, with two buttons, are 
more fashionable than any other for the sum- 


mer. 
Little dotted or figured muslin dresses, with 


flounces trimmed with either fluted muslin ruf- 


fles of the same material as the dress, ribbons, 


narrow pinked silk flounces, three or four inches 
deep, Valencienne laces, fringes, or narrow 


black velvets, are much worn. 


Square muslin shawls, flounced all round, the 
flounce five inches deep, with a narrow head- 
ing, either plain white, embroidered, or with a 
border like the flounces of the dress, are quite 


lew. 
Grenadines are still fashionable. 


Large and small figured piquet for morning 


gowns, 


The Court continues to be very gay. The 
Emperor and the Empress, the Grand Duchess 
Stephanie of Baden, the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine, and the Prince of Nassau, accompanied by 
& bumerous suite, left Paris Monday, the 11th, 
by rail, for Fontainebleau, where a series of {étes 
were first offered by the Emperor to the Grand 
Duke Constantine, and are now being repeated 
in honor of the Kiog of Bavaria’s visit, who on 
Sunday last reached Fontainebleau, where the 


Emperor welcomed him to France. 


Fontainebleau is decked in its gayest colors. 
The road from the station to the Palace is 
dressed out with flags and trophies of the 
French and Russian colors, the shields bearing 


the initials of the Emperor and Empress. 


wo cpm ees at the entrance of 

owing inscriptions: “ May, 
1717, the Czar in Fontainebleau,” “May, 1857, 
the Grand Duke Constantine in Fontaine- 
bleau.” <A singular concurrence of dates of 
years apart, under very 


the city, bore the fo 


two journeys made 140 
different circumatances, at least for Russia. 


The number of guests in the Palace is 150. 
Amongst the most distinguished, are the Dukes 
de Bassano and Cambaceres; Mr. Fould, Min- 

au 
huntsmen; Marshal Vaillant; Ganeely Rain, 
Fleury, Ney, Raguet, and Wiel; Count Tascher 
Many strangers of dis- 
tinction; Duke of Hamilton, Count Kiseleff, 
Admirals Glasenapp and Kornikoff, Prince 
Lebanoff de Rostoff, Count Bacchiochi, and 


ister of State, and Marshal M 


de la Pagerie, &c. 


others, too numerous to be mentioned. 


_. Amongst the ladies are the Duchess of Ham- 
ilton, Duchess de Bassano, Countess de Lourmel, 
Madanze de Contades, Madame de Persigny, 


and Madame de Pierres. 


.. Not only the Palace, but Fontainebleau and 
its neighborhoods, are filled with strangers, The 
town is all animation, and the inhabitants, well 
aware of the advantages of such visits, are do- 
ing all in their power to gain the favor of the 


august guests. 


A grand and Imperial hunt came off on 


Wednesday, May 13. 


The place of rendezvous was the Carrefour 
de St. Croix de St. Herem, situated on the road 


from Fontainebleau to Nemours. 


wnt = ieanie bone, vehicles of oy sorts were 
ove from ey. uarter of th igh- 
borhood, filled with spestalced ranged at either 


side of the road, 


At 12 o’clock, 120 dogs, in first-rate order 


conducted in leash : 
coms on foot, te mumestine .of 


ground, 


a-red waistcoat, culotte blanche, high hunting 
boots, hat Louis XV, a hanger, and a whip. 
Their Majesties, upon arriving at the Carrefour 
de St. Herem, mounted on horseback; .the 
greater part of the guests followed their exam- 
ple. horses having been provided for all. 
The Empress was mounted on a fine, spirited 
animal, upon which she gat fearlessly, proving 
herself to be a mest accomplished horsewoman. 
This animated scene passes all description, 
and would have been a beautiful subject for the 
brush of Horace Vernet. But no sooner were 
the guests firmly seated in their saddles, than 
the Emperor gave the signal for the chase to 
commence, leaving but little time to the assem- 
bled spectators to gratify their curiosity. 

The Emperor and Empress, the Grand Dake 
and the Duke of Nassaa, were in the first line 
at the commencement of the hunt. Marshal 
Magnau and General Ney were in close attend- 
ance on their Mejesties. 

The chars @ banc contained those who soon- 
er trusted their necks to steel springs and 
strong wheels, than to the caprices of a spirited 
steed. 

. The chase was most exciting, the run was a 
splendid one, though the stag did not make for 
the Mare aux beufs, where all these hoping again 
to catch a glimpse of the Imperial party had 
assembled, After returning to the place of de- 
pariure, the stag dashed off in another direction, 
closely followed by the Empress, Duke Con- 
stantine, and the Duke of Nassau. The Em. 
peror remained behind to refresh himself; after 
which, his Majesty, followed by Marshal Mag- 
nau, galioped off towards the Gorge aux Loups, 
in the hope of falling in with his party; the 
stag and dogs had long before dashed by, and 
the Emperor returned to the Palace, where the 
Empress with the two Dukes had already ar- 
rived, 

After dinner, the one hundred and fifty guests 
laced themselves in the balconies looking down 
into the Cour Ovale, where the curé took place. 
The stag, it appears, wag at last brought to bay 
not far from the Gorge aux Loups, at about six 
in the evening. It was about nine o’clock 
when the Imperial patty went to witness the 
curious spectacle of breaking up the stag by 
torch-light. 

The huntsmen on horseback, the dogs held 
in by grooms, and the persons appointed to cut 
up the animal, according to the long-establish- 
ed regulations of venerie, were gathered in the 
court, illumined by torch-lights. When those 
parts of the animal allotted to the dogs were ar- 
ranged, they were let loose; a tremendous rush 
forward took place, and the prey was devoured 
in a short time.. The horns sounded the mort 
at the same moment; but the furious barking 
of the hounds completely drowned them. The 
groom called in the dogs, quickly reduced to 
comparative quietness, and the strange scene 
was brought to a close as they were led away. 
The party retired tothe Salle Henri II, where 
dancing went on until one in the morning. 

On Thursday evening there was a theatrical 
representation in the theatre finished for the 
occasion in the wing Louis XVI, in the style of 
the: renaisance, of extraordinary richness, the 
ground being white and gold, and the hangings 
amber-colored satin, with gold ornaments. 
Their Majesties occupied the seats in the cen- 
tre; the Grand Duchess of Baden and Princess 
Mathilde were seated at the Emperor’s right ; 
the Grand Duke Constantine and the Duke of 
Nassau at the Empress’s left. 

Her Majesty wore a dress of white crape, 
with flowers, embroidered en chenille, a wreath 
of wild flowers in her hair, and a necklace of 
pearls, The Grand Duchess was in white satin, 
covered with rich laces, and she wore splendid 
diamonds. Princess Mathilde was in pink, with 
pearls, and a large medallion of diamonds round 
her neck. The Duchess of Hamilton wore a 
white tarlatan dress, with puffs of the same, 
lined with pink ribbon. The gentlemen wore 
the court dress, a blue coat lined with white 
silk, black shorts, and silk stockings, with sword 
and cocked hat. 

The Grand Duke Constantine took leave of 
the Emperor and Empress at Fontainebleau, 
on Thursday, May 14th, and left Paris for Bor- 
deaux, Saturday, May 16th. 

King Maximilian arrived at Fontainebleau 
on Sunday, May 17th. The station was dressed 
out with the flags of France and Bavaria, and 
troops were drawn up to receive his Majesty. 
The King and his suite were conveyed to the 
palace in five imperial open coaches, driven & 
la Daumont, escorted by mounted chasseurs. 
Marshal Magnau and General Ney were in the 
carriage with his Majesty, who wore the uni- 
form of a general officer of the Bavarian light 
horse. 

The King was received by the Emperor and 
all his officera in attendance, at the bottom of 
the grand staircase—the Empress, advancing 
to the landing above to meet his Majesty, was 
embraced by him. 

A Paris correspondent of the Independance, 
of Brussels, writes: “‘ Amongat the motives as- 
signed for the journey of Prince Napoleon to 
Berlin, is that of a projected marriage for him- 
self. The name of the Princess is Stephanie 
de Hohenzollern Sigmeringen, born in 1837. 
What lends probability to this rumor is the fact 
that the Princess is related by her mother to 

the family of the Grand Duchess Stephanie, of 
Baden. The father of the Princess has ceded 
his rights to Prussia, and that circumstance 
explains the presence of Prince Napoleon in 
Berlin.” 

On the visit of Prince Napoleon at Potsdam, 
the tomb of the great Frederic was an object of 
marked attention on the part of the Prince. 
The man who conducted the Prince through 
the tomb had performed the same office to Na- 
poleon IJ, in 1806. 

Before leaving Berlin, the Prince presented, 
in the name of the Emperor, the decoration of 
grand officer of the legion of honor to Baron 
Humboldt. This homage rendered to the illus- 
trious and venerable savant, whose works are as 
well known and appreciated in France as they 
are in Germany, gave great satisfaction at 
Berlin. 

Mile. Rachel has returned from Egypt, much 
improved in health, and is now on her way to 
Cannes, where she is to spend. several months. 

Miss Rosa Bonheur was present at a cattle 
show, lately held at Evreux, and took several 
sketches of the finest animals collected there. 

The Moniteur Vanicole says: “ The present 





sain tener the first to a by - — ; 


pear 
y wore the Imperi hunting liv- 
ery—green' coats trimmed i } 
‘breeches, and laced hats, fret ye Ral 
his horn suspended from the shoulder, and the 


warm temperature has tended to dispel the un- 
easiness which had been caused by the late 
frosty nights. Although some injury has cer- 
tainly been done, yet we are of opinion that 
the extent of it has been greatly exaggerated. 
If the blossoming now goes on favorably, there 


is every reason to hope that the crops will be 
very fine,” 





Corret Roastixc at Home.—The reason 
why the flavor of coffee is so superior in France 
to that generally put up with in England, does 
not proceed from the excessive adulteration 
in practice half so much as from the system 
adopted in preparing the infusion, The secret 
is, the coffee berry is only roasted immedi- 
ately before being required for use, and in 
small quantities at a time; while here it is 
kept in porous bags sometimes as long as a 
ane 8 being roasted. 

mongst the very many scientific men and 
mechanical minds who peruse r valua- 
ble serial, some one may, I should think, be 





such @ coffee-roaster need be but trifling, 
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mparatively inexpensi ties. 
panne adjanet to the comforts of sahome. The 


The roses fall, the daisies ¢roop, 
And all about the ancient stoop, 
The eager sparrows soar and swoop. 


We hear the robin’s chirp and call, 
We see the almond blossoms fall, 
The peaches ‘neath the garden wall— 


But not = t:uman voice is heard, 
To break the voice of bee and bird, 
And nota human hand has stirred 


The almond blossoms as they full, 
The peaches ‘neath the garden wall, 
For years, around this ancient Hall. 


The hand that latest plucked the rose, 
Or broke the blushing almond blows, 
Or stirred the fruit from its repose ; 


The feet that latest pressed the ground, 
The voice that latest echoed round, 
* Is in what sleep-enchanted bound? 


Upon a far-off foreign street, 
Where only foreign voices greet, 
Are wandering the alien feet. 


And foreign fruits and foreign flawers 
Are plucked within their southern bowers, 
By English hands, in summer hours. 


The voice that once sang prayer and praise 
In English chapels, now doth raise 
Tu Tuscan gardens Tuscan luys. 


But wearily the footsteps fall, 
And palace pleasures sadly pail 
Upon the alien from the “ Hall.” 


In Tuscan gardens, far away, 
She hears the lark’s delightful lay, 
She sees the sparrows dart and play. 


In Tuscan palaces she hears 
A voice, adown the distant years, 
That floods her heart in sudden tears. 


In Tuscan twilights she doth miss, 
Amid her royalty, the kiss 
Which once dissolved her soul in bliss. 


She’ll never lose that fond caress, 
Although another’s lip may press 
The eheek, the mouth, the golden tress. 


Oh! Love that was so sorely tried, 
Yet parted in an hour of pride— 
Where will the bridegroom find his bride? 


Ah! ne’er on any lover’s breast 
Will that proud head find utter rest, 
Or go she east, or go she west. 


None knoweth this so well as she 
Who wandereth beyond the sea, 
In hopes to fiad the golden key 


Which opereth the golden gate, 
The portal of a visioned Fate, 
Where Consolation sits in state. 


What consolation doth she seek, 
With such a burning, fevered cheek, 
And haughty brows, that shame the ineek? 


Within Ambition’s lofty gains 
She strives to dull Love’s tender pains; 
All other comfort she disdains. 


The laurel crown is forming fast; 
She feels its royal weight at last, 
And thinks the triumph slays the past. 


Oh! woman heart, ye'll find again 
The burnivg fire, the tender pain, 
For Love will never thus be slain. 


The hour approached—the moment came? 
An idle guest pronounced a name— 
And flashed anew the sentient flame. 


Flashed through and through her haughty calm, 


And scorched the laurel’s potent charm— 
Dispelled for aye its transient balm, 


“Oh, Love,” she cries, “return to me! 
I'd barier a!] the world for thee! 
Ob, once again to hear, to see, 


“To feel that tenderest embrace, 
Mis breath across my happy face, 
My head to find the resting place 


“It found in these delightful hours” 


When Love was crowned with fairer flowers 


Than ever bloomed in Tuscan bowers.” 


Was Love so mighty? Could it be 
Through farthest space, across the sea, 
This tender ery, this passion plea, 


Was heard by him on English ground, 
As one may hear a sudden sound, 
And stand in wondering silence bound? 


For thus above the rise and fall 
Of music in a festive hall, 
He heard a wild, impassioned call ; 


And in a strange, bewildering trance, 
He lost the gay saloon, the dance ; 
He host the Countess’ tender glance, 


And stood within a garden shade, 
Where tarches and the Linden made 
A well-remembered garden glade. 


He stood, and felt around him twine 
Soft arms, and drank the thrilling wine 
Of kisses that were half divine. 


It was the hour, the very same, 
When in her Tuscan home there came 
A sudden presence, fine as flame, 


Which wrapped her in its tender hold, 
Which swooned her in its ardent fold, 
Which opened wide the gates of gold. 


Oh, recompense to years of woe! 
Thus lying on his breast to go 
Beyond the reach of every foe. 


And while from Tuscany there sped 
To England’s shores the tidings dread, 
That she the laurel-crowned was dead; 


And while they mourned above his tomb, 
That weird coincidence of doom 
Struck silent awe athwart the gloom. 


Oh, lovers in thy larger sphere, 
Where all the meaning circles clear, 
What meaning shall they gather here? 


A stronger faith in Life’s divine, 
And Love, which is Life’s only wine, 
Shall sparkle down its Jasper shine. 


Shall sparkle down, and clearly show 
How Life hath never ceased to flow, 
When all its lamps seemed burning low. 





There was Dr. Stearns, who began by bein 
a slaveholder, He was master of the ie an 
limb and liberty of one “ Peter,” a slave; but 
when the Revolutionary war broke out, he pro- 
claimed Peter’s emancipation. He was not a 
very hard master. His gatden-gate used some- 
times to be left open, and the favorite vegetables, 


which he had designed for his own tabl 
came & prey to certain marauding cattle 


abouts; whereupon the doctor eon this 

the household 
that left the garden-gate open should suffer the 
ehastisement of stripes. Returning from a 
short walk one day, he found the gate open, 
and the four-footed invaders feasting in his gar- 


edict, that the next member o! 


den. He called Peter. “ Peter! ar 


Massa.” “Do you know who left the gard 
ate open?” “Yes, Massa.” “Who was it?” 
‘Must I tell, Massa?” ‘Yes, you must, Pe- 
ter.” “Peter no want to tell.” “ Yes, Peter, 
you must tell.” “ Well, then,” replied Peter, 
* Massa left it ” “Mid I, Peter? Then 
bring me the rod!” [Laughter.] “Now, Pe- 
ter,” said he, “you put it on.” [Great laughter.] 
for him ast slave!—Speech of Reo. A. 1. Stone, 
im asa slave!— 0) 4 
ional Festisal 


at the Congregat 





William Cobbett, the son of the celebrated 
author and politician, is now an inmate of the 


Queen’s Bench prison, 


from one to the other, until it seemed as-if the 
struggle was which should do moat to make 
Alexandria a bedlam! In my romantic ideas, 
T had imagined Egypt to be the land of silence. 
I had pictured the placid Sphinx solemnly 
watching the Nile as it lay beneath the noiseless 
atmosphere. But I rose up very early from 
my couch, disgusted with human nature, the 
mosquitoes, and the donkeys, for dispelling my 
beentiful illusion. I sallied out to see what 
was to be seen, but was met at the door of the 
hotel by a crowd of donkeys and donkey boys. 
Immediately there ensued a frightful battle, to 
see which should obtain possession of my per- 
son for a ride on his donkey. I attempted to 
get upon one, and then another, but it was no 
use; the owners of the others pulled and scuffled 
until I feared they really would tear the clothes 
off my back; and all this was accompanied 
with the most dreadful din to which I ever list- 
éned. The jargon seemed to be composed of 
all languages, and the rate at which it was 
vociferated and their gesticulations were some- 
thing which, once seen or heard, are never to 
be forgotten. I repeated my efforts to mount 
some oxe donkey or other, but again the eager- 
ness of the rejected drivers bafiled me, and the 

elling seemed to rise higher and higher. At 
ength, I found it was useless—my patience be- 
came utterly exhausted; my “peace princi- 
ples” gave way, and I found that to succeed I 
must fight. So I put on a fearful face, and, 
with all the warlike aspect I could command, 
ordered the fellows to give way, and let me go— 
but it was like talking to a tempest. I then 
raised my stick, and began to lay round me— 
but the young rascals most adroitly would 
dodge every blow, suddenly jerking up the head 
of their donkey to receive the rap intended for 
themselves. I saw that this was cruel—but 
what could Ido? Icould move neither back 
nor forward; and I could only go with one of 
the whole party. But each of them was deter- 
mined to have me. At length, with an effort 
that I thought rather “herculean,” I pushed 
through the crowd to where a donkey was 
standing rather apart, and, suddenly jumping 
upon him, I bolted cff, and left my tormentors 
behind, the owner careering after me, in great 
glee that he had so unexpectedly secured me. 
I ordered him to guide me to “ Pompey’s Pil- 
lar,” (so-called,) and “ Cleopatra’s Needle,” and 
tothe cemetery. The air was delightful, having 
that clear elasticity so often remarked upon. 
We came to Pompey’s Pillar. I was disap- 
pointed. The only thing remarkable is the 
length of the shaft, which is all one piece. A 
lizard stood about half way up, looking calmly 
down upon us—the first living lizard I ever 
saw, exactly in shape like a crocodile. 

Returning, we passed through the cemetery. 
And there were the Egyptians “ mourning their 
dead,” just as they did three thousand years 
ago. Hach recent grave was surrounded by a 
group of mourners, crouched down eround it; 
and their wail, uttered in a low, moaning voice, 
was distressing to listen to. The outer gar- 
ment was drawn up over the head like a hood, 
and gave each figure a sorrowful aspect. The 
whole scene was orly like what I have witncss- 
ed among the Irish, at their wakes and funerals. 
I stood at a respectable distance, surveying a 
group, and my sympathies were deeply moved 
when I thought where was the soul of the one 
for whom they wailed. An Egyptian grave 
looks very dark; the condition of the people 
bespeaks extreme ignorance, poverty, and un- 
cleanly habits. Ophthalmia seems frightfully 
prevalent among them, and the number of blind 
people is very great. These miseries are gene- 
rally ascribed to the glare of the sun, the subtle 
dust, and the transition from the dry air to the 
moist vapors of the Nile. But it struck me 
that the cause ought to be ascribed to the total 
want of cleanliness and care which is charac- 
teristic of this wretched people. Take one fact: 
during my ride that morning, I passed a large 
number of babes carried about by their mothers, 
generally on the top of the shoulder, and I did 
not see one that had not a circle of those nasty 
dark flies, by which Egypt is plagued, round 
both the eyes of the poor little creatures. The 
persons carrying those babes manifested no 
concern to drive them away. And so there 
were those abominable flies, perhaps fresh from 
putrid carrion, standing in a black circle round 
each eye, and sucking at the rims of each eye- 
lid! No wonder they are physically as well as 
mentally the blindest nation on earth. 

Having visited Cleopatra’s Needle, covered 
with hieroglyphics to the top, I returned to 
breakfast, and we started for Cairo, at 10 A. 
M., the mails and specie having preceded us 
the night before. And how does the reader 
think we travelled? By the “Nile Boat?” or 
on the camels, or the dromedary’s back? No 
such thing! What a utilitarian age is this! 
And what a people is this busy, energetic An- 
glo-Saxon race of ours! We were carried in a 
first-class saloon railway carriage from Alexan- 
dria to Cairo in seven hours! A railway and 
telegraph in Egypt! Why, such an innovation 
in this “land of steady habits,” as the shrill 
whistle of the locomotive, rushing along, is 
almost enough to make the old mummied 
Pharaohs open their eyes with astonishment at 
the change that has come over “the spirit of 
their dream!” But, thank God, it is an omen 
of what Anglo-Saxon mind and money and 
piety will yet effect over those venerable hin- 
drances to human progress, and those human 
religions which have crushed the souls cf men 
for ages, in this and other parts of the world! 

As we rode along, (with thermometer eighty- 
nine degrees, however, inside the carriage,) 
everything we saw was novel and interesting. 
Here were ancient customs stillin vogue. The 
well, with its “wheel” and its “ pitcher,” and 
the “women drawing water.” ‘The oxen plough- 
ing, or “treading out the corn” on their 
“threshing floors.” Then there were “the 
camels and asses,” just asin ancient time. We 
saw an “ox and an ass yoked together,” and, 
from the disgust we felt in looking at such an 
ill-assorted arrangement, we were immediately 
struck with the propriety of that law which for- 
bid it to the Jewizh people. The women were 
veiled, and had their “nose jewels” and “ brace- 
lets” on them. Then, there were the “palm 
trees,” looking so graceful. Everything (ex- 
cept the railways aud the ey age looked as 
it must have looked when the feet of Abraham 
and Isaac trod the very soil over which we were 
rolling! No; I make a mistake! The natu- 
ral objects remain the same, but what a change 
in the people and their social life! The “ prin- 
ces of Egypt” have vanished—their splendid 
temples are in the dust—the mosque and mina- 
ret rise over their ruins—their beautiful cities 
have decayed—their rich herdsmen and farmers 
are paupers—“ the wisdom of the Egyptians” 
is a departed glory, which no longer shed a 
bag ray over what is now “a land of darkness 
and the shadow of death.” 


Tue Grave or Henry Ciay.—The editor of 
the Fort Wayne Times has been on a journey 
through Kentucky, and went to pay his devo- 
tions to the grave of Henry Clay. ln the cem- 
etery not far from Lexington, he searched for 
it first among those covered with entablatured 
slabs, obelisks, pyramids, and imposing monu- 
ments, but the name was found on none of 
these; he sought it among less-imposing tablets, 
but found it not. A lad at.last led him to the 
spot, where a little mound, marked only by the 
path worn by the foot-prints of devoted coan- 
trymen, told that the Great Commoner still 
lived in the hearts of the people. Near by, 
was the monument affectionately inscribed by 
Mr. Clay to his mother. On an adjoining 
eminence, which is a beautifal site—with an 





area of half an acre, circular in form—the 


by tearing 


deavored to narrate faithfully the career of 
Washington from childhood, through his early 
surveying expeditions in the wilderness, his dip- 
lomatic mission to the French posts on the 
frontier, his campaigns in the French war, his 
arduous trials as commander-in-chief through- 
out the Revolution, the noble simplicity of his 
life in retirement, until we have shown him ele- 
vated to the Presidential chair, by no effort of 
his Own, in a manner against his wishes, by the 
unsnimous vote of a grateful country. 

The plan of cur work has necessarily carried 
us widely into the campaigns of the Revolution, 
even where Washington was not present in 
person; for his spirit pervaded and directed the 
whole, and» general knowledge of the whole 
ig necessary to appreciate the sagacity, fore- 
cast, enduring fortitude, and comprehensive 
wisdom, with which he conducted it. He him- 
self has signified to one who aspired to write 
his biography, that any memoirs of his life, dis- 
tinct and unconnected with the history of the 
war, would be unsatisfactory. In treating of 
the Revolution, we have endeavored to do jus- 
tice to what we consider its most striking char- 
acteristic—the greatness of the object and the 
scantiness of the means. We have endeavored 
to keep ia view the prevailing poverty of re- 
sources, the scandalous neglects, the squalid 
miseries of all kinds, with which its champions 
had to contend in their expeditions through 
trackless wildernesses or thinly-peopled regions ; 
beneath scorching suns or inclement skies; 
their wintry marches to be traced by bloody 
foot-prints cn snow and ice; their desolate 
wintry encampments rendered still more deso- 
late by nakedness and famine. 

It was in the patience and fortitude with 
which these ills were sustained by a halfdisci- 
plined yeomanry, voluntary exiles from their 
homes, destitute of all the “ pomp and circum- 


stance” of war to excite them, and animated’ 


solely by their patriotism, that we read the no- 
blest and most affecting characteristics of that 
gteat struggle for human rights. They do 
wrong to its moral grandeur who seek by com- 
monplace exaggeration to give a melo-dramatic 
effect and false glare to its military operations, 
and to place its greatest triumphs in the con- 
flicts of the field. Lafayette showed a true 
sense of the nature of the struggle, when Na- 
poleon, accustomed to effect ambitious purposes 
by hundreds of thousands of troops and tens of 
thousand of slain, sneered at the scanty armies 
of the American Revolution and its “ boasted 
battles.” “ Sire,” was the admirable and com- 
prehensive reply, “it was the grandest of 
causes won by skirmishes of sentinels and out- 
posts.” 

In regard to the character and conduct of 
Washington, we have endeavored to place his 
deeds in the clearest light, and left them to 
speak for themselves, generally avoiding com- 
ment or eulogium. We have quoted his own 
words and writings largely, to explain his feel- 
ings and motives, and give the true key to his 
policy ; for never did man leave a more truth- 
ful mirror of his heart and mind, and a more 
thorough exponent of his conduct, than he has 
left in his copious correspondence, There his 
character is to be found in all its majestic sim- 
plicity, its massive grandeur, and quiet, colos- 
sal strength. He was no hero of romance; 
there yas nothing of romantic heroism in his 
nature. As @ warrior he was incapable of fear, 
but made no merit of defying danger. He 
fought for a cause, not for personal renown. 
Gladly, when he had won the cause, he hung 
up his sword, never again to take it down. 
Glory, that blatant word which haunts some 
minds like the bray of the trumpet, formed no 
part of his aspirations. To act justly was his 
instinct, to promote the public weal his constant 
effort, to deserve the “affections of good men” 
his ambition. With such qualifications for the 
pure exercise of sound judgment and com- 
prehensive wisdom, he ascended the Presiden- 
tial chair. 

There, for the present, we leave him. So 
far our work is complete, comprehending the 
whole military life of Washington and his 


agency in public affairs up to the formation of 


our Constitution. How well we have executed 
it, we leave to the public to determine; hopin 
to find it, as heretofore, far more easily satisfied 
with the result of our labors than we are our- 
selves. Should the measure of health and good 
spirits, with which a kind Providence has bless- 
ed us beyond the usual term of literary labor, 
be still continued, we may go on, and in another 
volume give the Presidential career and closing 
Life of Washington. In the mean time, having 
found a resting place in our task, we stay our 
hands, lay by our pen, and seek that relaxation 
and repose which gathering years require. 


Birtnpiace oF Str Water Rateice.— 
Turning off by a lane, near the church, another 
mile brings you to Hays Barton, Raleigh’s birth- 
place. It is a solitary farm-house—once the 


manor-house—built in the picturesque style of 


four hundred years ago, with gabled wings and 
portico, thatched roof, small mullioned windows, 
and a heavy oaken door, thickly studded with 
iron nails, standing at the end of a garden, 

artly concealed by a few old trees, that rise 
rom among the herbs and flowers. At ore side 
of the Barton, in front, is a modern brick barn; 
but there are two or three sheds and stables, 
built of cob, on the other side, which keep up 
the olden character. The whole scene, shut in 
by low swelling hills and lines of tall hedges, is 
eminently rural; and how much more so in 
Raleigh’s day! Just the place for a happy 
childhood. 

I knocked at the door. It was opened by a 
good-humored damsel, who, to my inquiry as 
to whether it was true, as I had read, that 
strangers were permitted to see the interior of 
the house, answered— 

“No, it isn’t. We used to show it, but had 
to give up—people hindered our time so; and 
now they stand and look at it as long as they 
like, and then go away again.” 

This was said with asmile, as if not meant se- 
riously ; and as she stood still at the half-opened 
door, seeming in no hurry to retire, we had a 
chat of some twenty minutes. I might sit under 
the porch for an hour, if I pleased, and look at 
the bee-hives and old trees, and at the upper 
window on the left—the window of the room. 
There Raleigh was born. 

Did the gallant adventurer ever think of the 


quiet homestead in the days of his courtly pros- 
perity? He could not have helped reverting to 
the hours of boyh 
him—when he lay stricken with fever on the 
coast of Guiana, or during his long and weary 
imprisonment in the tower. Was he thinking 
of the woods around Hays Barton when he 
wrote his “ Country’s Recreations,” and, with a 
pen sobered by experience, drew so true @ con- 
trast between the “ anxious sighs and untimely 
tears” of Courts, and the silent groves, downs, 
meads, and yy pes which he tenderly 
apostrophizes ? 

youth come back upon him when, in his after 
years of sorrow, he said: 


ood, when adversity overtook 


id recollections of innocent 


Give me my scallop-shell of quiet; 
My staff of faith to walk upon; 

My scrip of joy, immortal diet; 

pe y woes Be sal one] 
y gown ofgiory, "s true 
nd thus D'll take my pilgrimage.’ 


To me, musing under the rustling leaves, while 
the scent of hay filled the air, there was a touch- 
ing moral in the great man’s history. Here the 
glad beginning; and far away, within the shad- 
ow of the Court, its\heroic ending... Whatever 
his faulta, he deserved. better than to lose his J 
head by the execationer’s axe, at the behest, | termined to make a dash; and as soon as the 
too, of a King footoh enough to imagine that word was given, the men ga 
a 





they have forsakes them, often carrying memo- 
ry and grammar, and the very power of ccherent 
articulation, along with it. 

But there are others who positively outdo 
themselves, when they are placed in the same 
circumstances ; who seem as if they had found 
their element, and who move in it in 2 way to 
surprise themselves and others; in whom the 
excitement of speaking, so far from numbing 
their various faculties, seems to evcke some for 
the first time, and to make all more nimble and 
alert—memory, wit, fancy, imagination, specu- 
lative intellect, and even judgment and critical 
taste, simultaneously. They positively become 
more cool, more shrewd and subtle, acd more 
self-poaseesed, less apt to blunder, as they 
become more fervid. 

There are many common proverbs and ob- 
servations respecting orators which in reality 
When some one jocosely 
defined an orator as “a man who can speak 
nonsense till sense comes,” the definition, 
though satirical, was scientifically accurate. 
Where another, an American orator, we be- 
lieve, declared that he “never could make a 
speech without first making a few remarks,” 
he said substantially the same thing. But per- 
haps the finest recognition of the notion, as we 
have been expounding it, is that contained ina 
very happy phrase, used by some ancient writer 
on rhetoric—we think by Quintillian. Clarescit 
urendo, “ He grows clear by burning,’’ is the 
phrase in question—used, too, if we remember 
aright, precisely in reference to the orator. 
Whether it was originally so used or not, it 
The orator is emphatically the 
man who, clarescit urendo, is clearest when he 
is more fervid ; shrewdest, when he is most ex- 
cited; universally most capable, when he is in 
the highest state of oratorical paroxysm. 


embody this theory. 





Posrrion iv SieErinc.—It is better to go to 
sleep on the right side, for then the stomach is 
very much in the position of a bottle turned up- 
side down, and the contents are aided in pass- 
If one goes to sleep on 
the left side, the operation of emptying the 
stomach of its contents is like drawing water 
from a well. After going to sleep, let the body 
take its own position. 
back, especially soon after a hearty meal, the 
weight of the digestive orgavs, and that of the 
food, resting on the great vein of the body, near 
the back bone, compresses it, and arrests the 
flow of the blood more or less. 
partial, the sleep is disturbed, and there are 
unpleasant dreams. If the meal has been re- 
cent and hearty, the arrest is more decided, and 
the various sensations, such as falling over a 
precipice, or the pursuit of a wild beast, or 
other impending danger, and the desperate 
effort to get rid of it, arouses us, and sends on 
the staguating blood; and we wake in a fright, 
or trembling, or perspiration, or feeling of ex- 
haustion, according to the 
tion, and the length and strength of the effort 
made to escape the danger. 
not able to escape the danger, when we do fall 
over the precipice, when the tumbling building 
crushes us, what then? That is death! 
is the death of those of whom it is said, when 
found lifeless in their bed in the morning, 
“That they were as well as they ever were the 
day before;” and often it is added, “and ate 
heartier than common!”’ 
quent cause of death to those who have gone 
to bed to wake no more, we give merely as a 
private opinion. The possibility of its truth is 
enough to deter any rational man from a late 
This we do know, with cer- 
tainty—that waking up in the night with pain- 
fal diarrhoea, or cholera, or bilious cholic, end- 
ing in death in a very short time, is properly 
traceable to a late large meal. 
will take the safer side. 
three times a day, it is amply sufficient to make 
the last meal of cold bread and butter and a 
cup of some warm drink. No one can starve 
on it, while a perseverance in the habit soon 
begets a vigorous appetite for breakfast, so 
promising of a day of comfort.—Hall’s Journal 


ing out by gravitation. 


If you sleep on your 


degree of stagna- 


But when we are 


This last, as a fre- 


and hearty meal. 


For persons who eat 


Omer Pasoa—A Famity Incipent.—Mad- 
ame Simonis, sister-in-law of Omer Pasha, a 
German by birth, has resided at Vienna for 
This lady, some years since, suc- 
ceeded in escaping with her child from the ha- 
rem of Omer Pasha, at Monastir, where she had 
been living separate from her husband. She 
went first to Constantinople, where she had her 
son baptised by the name of Hermann, and af- 
terwards proceeded to London and Paris. Omer 
Pasha recommended his brother-in-law to pro- 
ceed to Paris to claim his son, but the French 
authorities refused to give the child up. M. 
Simonis then became apparently reconciled to 
his wife, and they came to Vienna to her rela- 
tives, and afterwards went to Craiova, in Lesser 


At that period, the headquarters of Omer 
Pasha were at Routschouk. Madame Simonis 
closely watched over her child, but her husband 
took advantage of an illness following another 
confinement to carry him over the frontier to 
the harem of Omer Pasha, abandoning his wife 
and her new-born child to their fate. 
recovery, she complained to the civil as well as 
to the ecclesiastical authorities of Bucharest, 
and to the Legations at Constantinople; but 
all was in vain, as she could not even discover 
what had become of her son. 
followed Omer Pasha into the Crimea, and 


the motto of the community being, H Pluribus 
Madame Simonis lived in Constantinople in vl , - 


Nullum. 


Three years passed over in this manner; but 
when Omer Pasha married another woman, at 
Trebizonde, and repudiated his first wife, Mad- 
ame Simonis’s sister, thia latter revealed to the 
mother the residence of her son. She succeeded 
at length in getting the child out of the hands 
of the slave who had charge of it, and took 
refuge on board an Austrian steamer, which 
conveyed her and the child to Trieste. 
resent, Madame Simonis is living happily with 
er family, and has her two children with her. 
ermann, who is now six years of age, 
has been placed in an educational establish- 
ment, through the kindness of an august per- 
sonage, and is being brought up in the Roman 
Catholic religion, which is that of his mother. 


and independent interest in the Territories, not 
to be submitted as a national interest t> the 
judgment of the United States, then sovereignty 
over the Territories is not a unit, but the citi- 
zens of each State go into the Territories, car- 
rying their Siate rights with them; and these 
rights connot be judged by any Territorial ma- 
jority, representing rie hts imported from other 
tates. 


ry there exists no sovereignty to be exercised 
by a majority, either of Congress or of the set- 
Ff . 


How shall a sovereignty of the majority ever 
arise? By what authority shall State sover- 
eigaty be called into existence? Congress does 
not possess the sovereignty of the Territory, 
and cannot delegate it to a majority of the set- 
tlers. The Constitution does not require the or- 
ganization of a State Government, but is rather 
a flaming sword to keep off the majority. Then, 
what power can consolidate the scattered sover- 
eignties, require a minority to submit their 
tights to the judgment of a majority, declare 
annihilated the right of every State to send its 
colony, and set up an image of its sovereignty? 


Capture or Pirares.—The capture of the 
seventeen Chinese piratical war junks in Sha- 
tyre Bay, by the British steamer Hornet, was 
It took the Hornet some 
time to reach the Bay, which it was determined 
to search, and she anchored in three fathoms 
water and manned her four boats. 
“Capt. Forsyth pulled in his gig, followed 
the pinnace with a howitzer in charge of 
Brown, one cutter with a rocket-tube in 
charge of Lieut. Brock, and another cutter in 
chrrge of Mr. Denison. 
point of land, the gig suddenly observed several 
Capt. Forsyth backed h 
astern, and ordered the pinnace and cutter to 
pull up; and as soon as they came in sight of 
the junks, a shot was fired at them, which fell 
near the pinnace. This was instantly returned, 
and several other shots again fired. Finding 
the junks were preparing for an attack, Capt. 
i nison’s and his own 
together with all the marines, on 
the point of land, and from its top kept up a 
fire with the Minies, the pinnace and 
rocket cutter still keeping up their fire, which 
returned 


quite a lively affair. 


On rounding a rocky} and tares must grow together till the end of 
the world. Now, contrast this absurdity with 
Republican doctrine. The Constitution vests 
in Congress the sovereignty of the Territories. 
Congress can at discretion confer this sover- 
eignty on the settlers of a Territory, and can 
finally admit them as a State, with sovereignty 
unbounded but by the Federal Constitution. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 


by the pirates. This} I answer for no other. If we all knew the ex- : ae ee 
lasted for er half an Pi ¥ oe Brock and| act views and feelings of each other, we should| of emaciation and disease, “their thighs about 


Brown, finding they were so much exposed, de-| have less trouble. An army, to fight a great 


ment. Hirelings are. not to be depended on, 
those |as those who are full of love to the cause. 





and cast adrift.” 


Tue Biter Bir—A Ratway Romance.—On 
Friday morning, shortly before seven o'clock, 
an elderly bachelor-looking gentleman entered 
the Glasgow booking-office at the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow Railway Station, for the purpose 
of procuring a ticket. The clerk saw him, on 
entering, stoop and lift something from the 
ground; and when he asked for his ticket, he 
observed several bank notes in his hand. After 
ambling with the rings of his purse, he hur- 
riediy handed the clerk. the payment, being 
evidently eager to get out of the way. The 
clerk, supposing his customer had found the 
money which he saw, put the question to him, 
when the latter smartly retorted, telling him to 
“mind his own business,” and, hastily putting 
the ticket into an outside pocket, walked away. 

minute or so previous to this, another gen- 
tleman had been observed by the clerk to en- 
ter the office in a great hurry, as if thinking 
himself late for the train, and also bought a 
ticket for Edinburgh. When the five P. M. 
train from Edinburgh arrived in Glasgow, the 
bachelor-looking traveller again entered the 
booking-office, and complained to the clerk that 
he had goue away in the morning without get- 
ting his ticket, and had consequently been 
obliged to pay his fare a second time at Edin- 
burgh. The clerk immediately recognised him 


having found the money, and said he had given 
the ticket to him, and accordingly he refused 
to return the fare. In the midst of the alterca- 
tion, the gentleman whom the clerk noticed in 
the morning, hurrying through the oflice, atep- 
ped in, and stated that he had lost four one- 
pound notes in the morning, which he thought 
e must have dropped while purchasing his 
ticket, and he asked the clerk whether he knew 
anything of them? “Yes,” replied the clerk, 
who felt he spoke the truth, “that gentleman 
has found them,” pointing to the customer with 
whom he had been wrangling. The latter 
looked confused, and instantly, yet reluctantly, 
drew the money from his pocket, and handed 
it to the rightful owner. “ Now,” said the clerk, 
“T think I can tell you where to find your tick- 
et. Look in the outside pocket of your coat.” 
The covetous traveller, putting his hand into 
the pocket indicated, drew forth the missing 
ticket, and, conscience-stricken and chagrined, 
quickly left the ofiice.— Glasgow Mail. 





IMPORTANT INFERENCE FROM THE DECIS- 
ION OF THE SUPREME COURT. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 


The rapid progress of Democracy made ne- 
cessary the promulgation of a third “ finality,” 
in March. Last November, the question was 
settled, and forevermore. They established a 
general principle. “ Rattling thunder” and 
“warring winds’? were hushed. For a few 
months, we gazed up at the blue heaven of 
Territorial Sovereignty. And, as our thankful 
hearts dwelt on the everlasting serenity, lo! 
the Dragon started from the skies, and the 
stars went sweeping after him! 

“The voice of the majority was heard, and 
instant submission followed.” So said the Pres- 
ident on his Inauguration day, and added, very 
happily, ‘‘ Why not apply the same beautiful 
principle to our Territories? They shall regu- 
late their own institutions in their own way, as 
I said before my election. When shall they do 
it? I did not think of this before; but it isa 
matter of no importance, a judicial question, 
will be settled by the Supreme Court—how, I 
cannot possibly conjecture. My own opinion, 
however, is, that a Territory ought to govern 
itself when it becomes a State. The Territorial 
Legislature has no such power. But when the 
people meet in Convention to form a State Con- 
stitution, they have the right to say what they 
will do, if Cengress shall allow them to pass 
out of their Territorial condition. Thus shall 
the people of a Territory be “ left perfectly free 
to form and regulate their own domestic insti- 
tutions in their own way, subject, however, to 
the Constitution of the United States.” 
And so judged the court. Only a few years 
ago, the Northern Democracy said, as Repub- 
licans now say, that the power to exclude Sla- 
very from a Territory resides in Congress; next 
they said it resides in the Territory iteelf; and 
now their leaders are satisfied that such a pow- 
er resides nowhere. The Territory being the 
common property of the States, Congress holds 
it in trust for all and each of them, and can 
have no jurisdiction beyond a presiding and 
protective one. The rights of property, which 
the settlers of a Territory enjoyed in their re- 
spective States, are sacred in the Territory— 
yet not more sacred, of course, than all other 
rights and privileges which they enjoyed in 
their respective States. The citizens of all the 
States may go, with their institutions and 
Constitutions, into the Territory. Neither the 
majority of the people of the United States, 
speaking through Congress, nor a majority of 
the people of the Territory, can legislate for 
the Territory, except to protect all ita inhabit- 
ants in the enjoyment of their imported rights. 
Here, then, is an extent of sovereignty not 
vouchsafed to the people of any State in the 
Confederacy; not a sovereignty of the major- 
ity, but individual sovereignty; every man 
“forming and regulating his own domestic in- 
stitutions in his own way, subject, however, to 
the Constitution” of the State he came from; 


Qnce admit that each State has its separate 


And thus, over the institutions of a Territo- 


Ss, 
And the important inquiry presents itself, 


as the person he suspected in the morning of 


croachments? No, sir; arbitrary power will 
admit of no bounds. It acknowledges no right 
of dictation in anyone. It must override every- 
thing, or be overthrown. It can be at perce 
with no adversary. It will abide by no com- 
romises. 

There is an aristocracy, an oligarchy, in this 
country now, more overbearing, more intolerant, 
and more cruel, than was George III of Eng- 
land. It is “the Slave Power,” or Slavery. 
It has been gradually encroaching upon the 
rights of “Freedom,” the God-sent antagonist 
of Slavery and Tyranny everywhere, for many 
years. It some time since passed the stamp 
act, and lately the tea-tax bill, and now de- 
clares its determination to extend its power and 
authority over all the land, even that once sup- 
posed to be consecrated to Freedom. And 
have we, as a people, or any considerable party 
of the people, made a “Declaration of Inde- 
pendence?” Have we wholly “abjured” this 
authority? No; God pity us, no. We simply 
ask that power to repeal its acts of encroach - 
ment—“ restore the Missouri Compromise,” and 
let us enjoy Freedom on our own land, &c. 
and it may enslave all God’s creation south of 
us, as of right, and we will hand over all fugi- 
tives from stripes and oppression who may 
reach our country, and we will be at peace, as 
good brethren, of equal rights and privileges, 
in a rich and happy country, You keep your 
side, and we will keep ours. There is room 
enough for us both. And we flatter oureelves, 
and hand it round amongst the friends, and 
chuckle over it, that if we allow him to occupy 
no more land than we have agreed to let him 
have, he will soon wither and die out, as of 
starvation, and “the laws of population.” 
Great God! is this all? Is this the war of 
freemen? Is this the “revolution we are in?” 

Now, sir, I must be allowed to doubt the suc- 
cess of any party of Freedom which yields any 
rights to Slavery in any section of the country. 
There must be but two parties. There can be 
but two, in relation to this subject. A man is 
either for Slavery or against it. Those who 
believe it right, will go for its support and ex. 
tension. Those who believe it wrong, and that, 
it can have no rights anywhere, will go for ity 
speedy and utter overthrow. Freedom can 
never be safe from encroachment by her natu- 
ral and implacable enemy, until be ia destroyed. 
Antagonisms cannot exist together, and be at 
peace. Then, why not go into the war as our 
fathers did, on the principle that “all men are 
born free and equal,” and that “these colonies 
ought of right to be free”—not north of Ma- 
son and Dixon’s line, but all, north and south. 
And they were in earnest, and in good faith 
went on to carry out their determination. 

One half of the States soon abolished Slavery, 
which they knew to be contrary to the doctrines 
of the Revolution. And then it was not diagrace- 
ful for & man, such as Washincton or Franklin, 
to be an “Abolitionist.” But things have 
strangely changed, and a man is now called to 
account for asserting that Washington was a 
practical Abolitionist. Many of our Republi- 
can speakers out this way epend much time in 
proving that they are not Abolitionists. This 
will never succeed against Slavery, This fever- 
ish sensitiveness must be got rid of, before we 
can make successful resistance to the same 
power. Our men must be so much opposed to 
Slavery, that they will declare openly their de- 
termination to bring about its: abolition or de- 
struction, (in the way which seems best, of 
course.) They must give it no quarter, even 
in the South, and admit it no right in any place, 
unless it be the right to die. 

Most of our men admit it has guaranties in 
the Constitution, and that Slavery haa a right 
to rule the slave States. There is about as 
much foundation for this in the Constitution, as 
there is in the Bible for the common orthodox 
idea, “that at the Resurrection there will be a 
‘reunion of soul and body,’ and the happy spir- 
its thereby made much more happy.” I see no 
such intimation in the Bible. And if the Con- 
stitution guarantied Slavery in all the States, 
(as near all were slave States at the time the 
Constitution was made,) it did something it did 
not intend to do, if the instrament itself could 
give any idea of its intention. But if the Con- 
stitution does guaranty it, it is not therefore in 
force, inasmuch as no Convention or Legislature 
can make valid that which is opposed to justice 
and right. Judge McLean has declared that, 
“acts against common justice are null and 
void.” If acts of the Legislature are for this 
cause null and void, what right has a Conven- 
tion and the People to guaranty injustice ? 
We must look upon Slavery as an outlaw, to be 
huated down and destroyed wherever found, be- 
fore we shall accomplish the end our fathers 
had in throwing off the authority of the mother 
country, and establishing this Government. 
There is a conflict commenced, which must, 
end in the triumph of Freedom or Slavery. 
This will be the end. Slavery will have an ac- 
knowledgment of its right to go everywhere, or 
the friends of Freedom will rise and declare 
and maintain that it shall have no right to go 
anywhere but into the grave. 

We need not be deceived any longer. We 
cannot reconcile absurdities. The people must 
wake up to the responsibility of putting an end 
to Slavery, or reconcile themselves to a life of 
degradation. ‘There is no other compromise to 
be made, and there can be no peace in thie 
country till Slavery—the great element of dis- 
cord and ruin—be utterly destroyed. 

8. W. Rircuey. 





From the London Times. 


THE REVIVAL OF THE SLAVE TRADE, 


If we are to believe the general evidence of 
the world, the slave trade goes on as vigorously 
as ever. The demand for sugar, coffee, and 
other tropical products, has increased wonder- 
fully of late years. All Europe and all America 
are asking for the articles which Brazil, Cuba, 
and Porto Rico, produce. To supply our de- 
mands, they must have more negroes; and 
Africa lies before them, reddy to sell as many 
as they want. Can we wonder at the result? 
Spain and Brazil have made treaties with ue, 
partly owing to our importunities, partly through 
the necessity of appearing well with the world, 
partly, we have no doubt, from the sincere wish 
of the Governments to put down 4 great ini- 
quity. But the gain of the trade is greater 
than the danger. The worst is to lose the 
vessel, which is of comparatively little value, 
while, if the trip be successful, the profits are 





“ Nothing can come out of nothing.” Wheat 


Corydon, May 14, 1857, 





Inpianarouis, June 4, 1857. 


I hold no one responsible for my views, and 


should be actuated by the same senti- 





‘from the journal of the Com- | pulled in. 
mons, he could deprive the nation he misraled ' on the 


enormous. Take the account of the capture of 
a slaver by the Arab, on the coast of Cuba. 
The vessel was only of one hundred and fifty 


tons; the slave deck was exactly two feet six 
inches in height, so that the unfortunate crea- 
tures could barely sit upright. Five hundred 
negroes, according to the confession, or rather 
the boast, of the captain, were taken on board, 
Of these, one hundred and thirty-eight perished 
in fifty-three days ; forty died in one day. Such 
is the state of things on board of a slaver at the 
present time; and we need not explain that 
the horrors which await the negro are much 
more terrible than in the days of the legalized 
slave trade, when the “middle passage,” the 
theme of so much indignant eloquence, was 
not rendered more insufferable by the neceasity 
of carrying large numbere in small craft built 
especially for speed, and unprovided with proper 


gements for cleanliness and health, We 


are told that of those who survived in this par- 
ticular cargo, nearly all were in the last stage 


the circumference of a large walking-stick, mere 
skin and bone, eaten up with scurvy and the 
itch.” Now, what is the inducement for a 
trader to risk the loss of ship and 0, not to 
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trator and spectator of such atrocities? The 
answer is simple enough: “The captain states 
that he has run nine succeseful cargoes, and 
been captured six times, and that he has lost 
£6,000 by this trip, but that he does not mind 
it, as, if he had succeeded in landing the cargo, 
he would have received £37,000 for the adven- 
ture.” “ 
This is the end of all our exertions. For 
this it is that we have quarrelled with other 
nations, or coaxed them, compromising our po- 
sition, or making our names odious. For this, 
@ squadron is kept on the coast of Africa, at a 
cost of several hundred thousand pounds yearly, 
and a family or two. in almost every one’s ac- 
quaintance has had its victim to fever or sun- 
stroke. For this, we keep up settlements, over 
forty de of latitude, nm out Governors 
and Bishops to perish, amid the malaria of fes- 
tering marshes. For this, we have societies and 
subscriptions at home, and sermons about the 
grain of mustard-seed, and speeches in Parlia- 
ment about Britain’s sgis thrown over the 
slave. Brazil and Spain care as little for our 
principles as the naked barbarians, who sell 
their prisoners or subjects to the skippers. 
The question, then, is, what shall we do? To 
dispatch cruisers to the African coast, to chase 
slavers, has been avowedly a failure. To re- 
‘monstrate with foreign Governments has been 
equally ineffectual. We have the choice of two 
alternatives—either to leave the trade to itself, 
in which case it would be carried on with at 
least @ mitigation of barbarity, since the health 
of the cargo would be to the advantage of the 
trader, or to take summary measures to pre- 
vent the landing of negroes on any point of the 
slave-importing coast. To blockade thoroughly 
Cuba and Brazil is certainly a difficult enter- 
prise, but still it might be effected by the per- 
severance of diplomacy or the authority of su- 
perior force. There would at least be some- 
thing of honesty and consistency in such & 
course, however great might be the risk and 
the hostility which the act might awaken. But 
the present position of moderate and hesitating 
imbecility can effect nothing, and the sooner we 
gvelinguish a policy which supports a preventive 
squadron on the African coast, without hinder- 
ing heavily-laden slavers from appearing in the 
harbors af Cuba, the better it will be for our 
character as a sincere and determined people. 











THE “GREAT CLIMATIC LAW”—“ ISOTHER- 
MAL LINE.” 


“There is a law more powerful than the 
legislation of man, more potent than passion or 
pean, that must ultimately determine the 
ocation of Slavery in this country; it is the 
isothermal line, it is the law of the thermometer, 
of latitude or altitude, regulating climate, labor, 
and productions, and, as a consequence, profit 
and loss. Thus, even upon the mountain heights 
of the tropics, Slavery can no more exist than in 
northern ‘athedany Potease it is unprofitable, 
being unsuited to the constitution of that sable 
race transplanted here from the equatorial 
heats of Africa. Why is it that, in the Union, 
Slavery recedes from the North, and progresses 
South? It is this same great climatic law now 
operating for or against Slavery in Kansas. If, 
on the elevated plains of Kansas, stretching to 
the base of our American Alps—the Rocky 
Mountains—and including their eastern crest, 
crowned with perpetual snow, from which sweep 
over her open prairies those chilling blasts, 
reducing the average range of the thermometer 
here to a temperature nearly as low as that of 
New England, should render Slavery unprofit- 
able here, because unsuited to the tropical con- 
stitution of the negro race, the law above re- 
ferred to must ultimately determine that ques- 
tion here, and can no more be controlled by 
the legislation of man, than iy Rese moral or 
physical law of the Almighty. Especia’ly must 
this law operate with irresistible force in this 
country, where the number of slaves is limited, 
and cannot be increased by importation, where 
many millions of acres of sugar and cotton 
lands are still uncultivated, and, from the ever- 
augmenting demand, exceeding the supply, the 
price of those great staples has nearly doubled, 
demanding vastly more slave labor for their 
production.” — Governor Walker’s Inaugural 
Address. 


It is difficult to reply to such generalities as 
are contained in this paragraph, not because 
they are true, but because they are so vague 
that it is almost impossible to determine their 
meaning. Let us see whether we can reduce 
them to distinct, intelligible propositions. 

1. “The isothermal line, the law of the ther- 
mometer, of latitude and altitude ”—* a physi- 
al law of the Almighty ”"—“ must ultimately 


W ASHINGTON, D. C. detetnine the location of Slavery.” 
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2. This “law,” in its application to Slavery, 
can no more be controlled by the legislation of 


man than any other moral or physical law of 


pay The office of the National Era is re- | the Almighty.” 


moved to the newly-erected “ Republican Build- 
ing, 
street. 
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3. This law determines the location of Sla- 


” corner of Indiana avenue and Second | very, “by regulating climate, labor, and pro- 
ductions, and, as a consequence, profit and 
loss.” 


4, This law determines the location of Negro 


We call the attention of our subscribers to | Slavery by its operation on the constitution of 
the Circular enclosed in this week’s Era. In | the negro—such Slavery existing where it ope- 
the rage for cheap newspapers and flash | rates favorably, or not existing where it ope- 
weeklies, let us hope that the ra may not | rates unfavorably—being unprofitable in cer- 
be forgotten. The first half of the volume is | tain latitudes, because the climate is unsuited 
nearly closed, and the occasion is a fit one for “to the tropical constitution of the negro race,” 
sending new subscribers. The period that im- | profitable in other latitudes, because the cli- 
mediately follows a Presidential contest and the | mate is suited to its constitution. 


adjournment of Congress, is apt to be a dull 


The first three propositions are universal, ap- 


one—for a time, there is a general relaxation | plying to Slavery everywhere ; the last is con- 


of effort. 
Have we not rested long enough? We hope 
our friends will give heed to our Circular. 





Tae AvrosiocrarHy or A New EncLanp 
Gint.—We deeply regret the necessity of issu- 
ing the Era this week without the due instal- 
ment of the Autobiography. We kept it back 
waiting for this as long as we could—but, for 
the first time, the author was failing. Her man- 
uscript did not reach us till it was too late for 
insertion. We rejoice to sey that the whole of 
the story is now in our hands, and will be pro- 
ceeded with, without interruption. 





pa Our readers will not overlook the Poem 
from Nora Perry, a new and welcome contrib- 
utor. 





THE EXPRESS AND THE MAIL. 


We prefer receiving letters by mail. The 
letter of our Kansas correspondent, printed last 
week, cost us $1.50. It was marked “value- 
ble” by some express agent at St. Louis, 
charged $1.00 to Philadelphia, where it was 
taken charge of by Adams’ Express, which 
charged us 50 cents to Washington! It was 
simply an ordinary letter—nothing more—there 
were no valuables in it, as we offered to prove 
by two witnesses present when it was opened. 
But, your corporate companies never surrender 
what they can hold on to. 

Again: A manuscript for the Zra was con- 
signed to the Express last Thursday, in Connec- 
ticut, and reached here Tuesday—only five days 
on the way! 

We beseech our friends to send whatever 
communications they have for us by mail. We 
trust it more than we do the Express—we are 
less liable to imposition from it, and it is a 
cheaper conveyance. There is really some lit- 
tle difference between 3 cents and 150 cents! 


A HARD CASE. 


In 1850, William L. Chaplin, of New York, 
‘was arrested in the District of Columbia, on the 
charge of aiding in the escape of two slaves. 
At the earnest solicitation of his friends, S, 
Parker, William Blanchard, and David A. Hall, 
citizens of this place, two of them, at least, not 
identified with the Anti-Slavery cause, gener- 
ously became his sureties to the amount of 
$6,000. A sum of money, covering a portion 
of this, was put in their hands as a guaranty, 
but, Chaplin having also been arrested on a 
similar charge in Maryland, and bail demanded 
to the amount of $19,000, at the urgent solicita- 
tion of his friends, they surrendered this money, 
so that the necessary bail might be secured in 
Maryland, on the express assurance that it 
should be refunded them. 

Chaplin failed to appear, his recognizance 
was forfeited, that money was never repaid, 
and the gentlemen above named were held re- 
sponsible. By the exertions of disinterested 
parties at the North, they were enabled to pay 
$3,500, leaving $2,500. The Marshal was for- 
bearing, but the time has come when delay can 
be accorded no longer. One of the number, 
Mr. Parker, a man of limited means, has been 
sold out at & ruinous sacrifice, to satisfy but a 





part of the -law’s demands, and the same pro- 


cess hangs over the others, their property about 
to be advertised. 

In their extremity they have sent out a cir- 
cular to the liberal men of the country, and we 
do hope that it may generously be responded to. 
They ought to be saved from harm. Twenty- 


fined to Negro Slavery in this country. 


Tt is a common device for men to attempt to 
acquit themselves of individual responsibility, 
by appealing to the constraining influence of 
general law. Who has not heard the universal 
depravity of human nature alleged in excuse 
for its particular aberrations? There are di- 
ines who suppose they find in the Providence 
that does not prevent wrong institutions or 
practives, full authority for their existence, 
The first inquiry with Governor Walker 
hould be—Does any “ moral or physical law 
of the Almighty” authorize the existence of 
Slavery in any latitude? If there be no such 
law, we may be sure that he has not attempted 
by any climatic law to regulate its location. 
You may show that it is more profitable in a 
pecuniary way below a certain degree of alti- 
tude or latitude than above it; but this does not 
furnish the warrant for its existence either be- 
low or above. If it be against moral and natu- 
ral right, one thing is certain—it may enable 
a few masters to make money, but it must be 
subversive of the highest interests, both of 
themselves and their victims. 

Waiving for the present this preliminary in- 
quiry, we deny the propositions eliminated 
from these generalities of Governor Walker. 
The law of temperature, of altitude, or lati- 
tude, does not determine the location of Sla- 
very. In ancient times, the system existed in 
all latitudes: in the middle ages, for centuries 
it prevailed in Germany, France, and Great 
Britain, although climate, soil, and productions, 
were unfavorable to it, and it disappeared at 
last chiefly under ihe joint influences of the 
Church, of Judicial Decisions, of Civil Wars, 
Legislation, and the general progress of Ideas. 
That this law determines the location of Sla- 
very by “regulating, climate, labor, and pro- 
ductions, profit and loss, is not true. The South- 
ern States of the Union range generally from the 
28th to the 40th degree of north latitude—the 
larger portion of China from 20 to 40, and Brit- 
ish India, 10 to 30 degrees north latitude. The 
climate of all these regions is adapted to the 
growth of rice, cotton, and sugar, the great sta- 
ples of slave labor, as they are called—temper- 
ature and productions are alike—but while Sla- 
very exists in the Southern States, free labor 
prevails throughout Hindostan and China. 
The “isothermal line” has nothing to do with 
the question. 

Nor is it true that the climatic law, in its 
application to Slavery, can no more be “ con- 
trolled by the legislation of man than any other 
moral or physical law of the Almighty.” Sla- 
very had located itself, in obedience to this 
great “climatic law,” if we are to admit the 
theory of Governor Walker, in the West Indies, 
in Mexico, in Central America and the Southern 
Republics, and yet, nearly a half century ago, it 
was abolished in St. Domingo by the French 
Assembly; in 1833, abolished in the British 
West Indies by Parliament; in 1848, abolished 
in the French Colonies by the Revolutionary 
Government; and, at recent periods, in Central 
America, Mexico, Peru, and Chili, by legisla- 
tive act—showing that this uncontrollable cli- 
matic law can not only be controlled, but subvert- 
ed, by the “legislation of man.” No matter 
what may have been the results of such eman- 
cipation, the fact is established that the “ legis- 
lation of man” is so potent that it can complete- 
ly counteract the workings of Gov. Walker’s 
“ climatic law.” 

It is marvellous that an intelligent man 
should venture upon such assertions. Look at 
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five hundred dollars is a very heavy burden for 


them, but, distributed among some thousands of 


Anti-Slavery men, is no burden at all. 


An intelligent Kansas correspondent of the 
Boston Journal says : 

“ A word, in conclusion, on another point. 
The war of last year will not be reopened this 
year. The immense emigration has settled that 


question. The Border Ruffians would be struck 
with lightning, if they should commence again 
their work. They are perfectly well aware of 


Missouri and Illinois, under the same “ climatic 
law”—-latitude, temperature, productions slike— 
if anything, Missouri more unsuitable to slave 
labor than Illinois—and yet, this is a free, 
that, a slave State. Why? Because the “ leg- 
islation of man” prohibited Slavery in one and 
authorized it in the other. Nearly one half of 
California lies in the same latitude as South 
Carolina aud Georgia, and is as well adapted to 
slave labor. Had Gov. Walker’s climatic law 


it, and hence peace is sure. I am satisfied that been left to regulate the matter, it would have 
no attempt will be'‘made to enforce the bogus - been to-daya slaveholding State—but the “leg- 


laws. I may be mistaken, but such is my im- | islation of man” 
pression. I think they will fall dead to the 
ground. I think the Legislature will assemble 


at Topeka, according to adjournment, the 9th 
of June, and that then the Free State Govern- 
ment will be put quietly into working order, 
and all the counties organized under it, so that 
itie real sentiment of the people may be express- 
ed at the right time, as to iiastesion under the 
Topeka Conatitution. I think the effort of the 


other yy now ©) 0 be sin ly to make Kan- 
sas a National Democratic ding Stan- 
ton and some kindred opicite with” him to the 


Senate and House, to aid the South by their 
votes in forwarding the policy of Sla ex- 
and that 


tension. I think in this they will fail, 


Kausas will take her place in the Union as a 
thoroughly 


free State, 


interfered, controlled that 
“law,” and established the free-labor system. 
The fourth proposition, applying alone to 
Negro Slavery, is a curious one. Slavery, he 
says, cannot exist above a certain line, because 
it is unprofitable, the climate not being suited 
to “the tropical constitution of the negro race,” 
or, as he elsewhere expresses it, “unsuited to 
the constitution of that sable race, transplanted 
here from the equatorial heats of Africa!” 
What mysterious line is that? If the negro 
race be “tropical” in its constitution, its loca- 
tion anywhere in the United States is against 
\ the isothermal line, the law of the thermome- 





ter, of latitude and altitude; ” against the law of 


nature—for, thanks to a kind Providence, no 
part of our country, except the little town of 
Matamoras, is within the tropics. The negro 
race has been transplanted from “ equatorial 
heats,” to the cool regions of the temperate 
zone. Is it Governor Walker’s opinion, then, 
that they are out of place.in these United 
States; that even the climate of Virginia and 
South Carolina is unsuited to them; that Sla- 
very, after all, is unprofitable in the Southern 
States? 

If there appears to be some confusion of 
ideas in his theory, we are not responsible for 
it; his propositions certainly admit of remark- 
able constructions. 

It is well for our country that the policy of 
leaving the location of Slavery to be deter- 
mined by the “ law of latitude,” “of tempera- 
ture,” was not the policy of the fathers of the 
Republic. It was the “legislation of man” 
that saved from its polluting presence the great 
Northwestern Territory, that nursery of free 
States. It is owing to the absence of such 
legislation that Slavery has always existed in 
Missouri, and that to-day it sits an incubus on 
the energies of Delaware, Maryland, and Ken- 
tucky. Climate and soil render Slavery in 
them an element of weakness, and yet there is 
no prospect of its extinction, except by the 
“legislation of man.” There is truth in the 
assumption that Slavery is more unprofitable 
in certain regions than in others; but no truth 
in the notion, now so industriously propagated 
in the Democratic party, that because unprofit- 
able it will cease to exist. Men overlook the 
force of habit, of prejudice, of passion, of polit- 
ical considerations, of private interest. Slavery 
is unprofitable to the District of Columbia, as a 
whole—it retards population, checks agricul- 
ture, impairs enterprise, keeps down production 
and the price of land, and yet to the few of the 
few hundred slaveholders Slavery is profitable, 
to the rest a source of consideration, and the 
great majority with interests really adverse to it, 
either from prejudice, or ignorance, or love of 
peace, shriak from opposing it: so it lives here, 
as it does in Delaware and Maryland, where, 
while a source of pecuniary profit, and social 
or political distinction to the few, it is a draw- 
back on the State. The law of climate cannot 
overcome selfishness, or prejudice, or ambition ; 
the extinction of Slavery must be effected by 
“ the legislation of man,” and this must be pre- 
ceded by such appeals to reason, enlightened 
self-interest, and conscience, as shall create a 
Public Opinion equal to such legislation. 
Governor Walker in many respects is a 
statesman of enlarged and liberal views, but 
his statesmanship in relation to Slavery begine 
and ends with the “ Almighty Dollar.” “ Es- 
pecially,’’ he says, “ must this climatic law ope- 
rate with irresistible force in this country, 
where the number of slaves is limited, and can- 
not be increased by importation, and where 
many millions of acres of sugar and cotton 
lands are still uncultivated, and from the ever- 
augmenting demand exceeding the supply, the 
demand of these great staples has nearly 
doubled, demanding vastly more slave labor 
for their production.” This is one form of the 
commercial argument. It is sometimes stated 
more broadly: Cotton and sugar have become 
necessaries of life to the people of all countries. 
Slave labor is essential to their production ; 
they cannot be grown profitably by free labor ; 
the well-being of the Southern States, then, as 
well as that of the world, depends upon the 
maintenance of Slavery. This is a gross pre- 
sentation of the argument, but not more gross 
than the argument itself is sordid and indecent. 
It completely ignores all considerations of right 
and wrong, and proceeds on the assumption 
that God has so constituted mankind as to 
make the well-being of the great majority de- 
pendent upon the degradation of the minority— 
as to render it necessary that the latter be re- 
duced to a level with dumb beasts, deprived of 
the right to liberty, property, and education, so 
as to secure wealth, comfort, power, and dignity, 
to the former. It is impossible to explain away 
the atrocity of the logic. If sound, the Al- 
mighty, instead of being the equal Father of 
men, is the foremost Oppressor of the universe. 
That it involves such a conclusion, proves it to 
be at once false and diabolical. Well-being 
can never depend upon wrong-doing. The 
rights of one class are not to be secured by de- 
priving another class cf all rights. Equal jus- 
tice to all men, of whatever race or color, 
grade or station, is the only foundation of solid 
prosperity. Money may be made by gambling, 
swindling, imposture, robbery, but do they pro- 
mote the interests of society! Unjust monopo- 
lies, and unequal laws, may concentrate wealth 
in the hands of a few capitalists, but is the 
State honored, benefited, and advanced, by the 
consequent oppression and impoverishment of 
its masses? 

We deny that Slavery is anywhere prcfitable, 
using the term in its largest sense. It may 
create great wealth in a few hands, but it pau- 
perizes and imbrates the large class of laborers, 
limits the field of enterprise to white men who 
are neither slave-owners nor slaves, detracting 
from their consequence, and exiling them from 
their homes, thus retarding population; para- 
lyzes invention, fosters popular ignorance, keeps 
down trade and manufactures, and by con- 
straining capital and labor to the production of 
a few staples, prevents that varied industry and 
that development of internal resources, neces- 
sary to independence. In all these ways, and 
in many others, it weakens a State, checks its 
progress, and is therefore unprofitable. It is 
the sheerest nonsense to attempt to compare 
the growth of the slave States with that of the 
free, in wealth, population, general intelligence, 
enterprise, improvements, or power. 

We deny that cotton and sugar cannot be 
grown profitably by free labor. There are no 
slaves in China, or in the British East and West 
Indies, and yet their hundreds of millions of in- 
habitants raise enough of both, not only for their 
own abundant supply, but for export. Free La- 
bor furnishes to the masses of Great Britain and 
France the largest portion of their sugars, and 
produces nearly one-half of all the cotton grown 
in the world. If it can raise these staples in 
China and the British colonial possessions, it 
can raiso them in the United States. The 
world is not therefore dependent upon slave la- 
bor for these necessaries. 

But, it may be said, they can be most largely 
and cheaply produced by it. And suppose 
corn and wheat could be most largely and 
cheaply produced by converting the free labor- 
ers of the West into slaves, would it be a profit- 
able speculation to do so, granting that it could 
be effected? You might enrich a few holders 
of slaves, but where would be the varied indus- 
try and enterprise that are now bearing the 
great West onward to the pinnacle of wealth 
and power? It is the curse of a country to be 
confined to the prodnction of a few staples, 
and the species of labor that imposes this ne- 
cessity, is to the State a source, not of profit, 
but of poverty. 

It is a mere assumption, however, that slave 
labor is more efficient than free labor would be 
in this country, in the production of cotton and 
sugar. The theory has never been subjected 
to the test of experience. It will not do to ap- 
peal to the workings of free labor in the cotton, 
sugar, and rice fields of China or the Indies. 
The races that inhabit them have not the intel- 
ligence, skill, and energy, of the race that con- 
trols this North American continent. They 
have 1i@t the education and civilization that 
we have, What they have accomplished is no 





measure for our capacities. The cotton-grow- 
ing region in the East Indiesis far mose exten- 
sive than ours; labor is abundant and cheap. 
Once the finest cotton was grown there, and 
the most exquisite fabrics were manufactured. 
But bad government, monopoly, and the ma- 
chinery of England, destroyed the domestic 
manufactures; the East India Company has 
been more intent on extorting wealth from the 
oppressed millions, than in elevating them, or 
developing the resources of the country. Enter- 
prise has not been fostered among the People— 
the Government has acted as an oppressive 
landlord—and labor, without that hope of re- 
ward which more than supplies the place of 
compulsion, has become lax, careless, inexpert. 
The article raised is inferior in quality, for 
want of care, and, while enough to supply home 
wants, does not compete as an export with 
American cotton, because of the lack of enter- 
prise and capital, and the want of sufficient 
means of transportation. 

Of what use would the cotton fields and slave 
labor of the South be, if their products could not 
be transported rapidly and cheaply to the great 
marts of commerce? 

Nor do the results of free labor in the West 
Indies sustain the theory. Admit that the ex- 
port of sugar and cotton from those islands 
have greatly decreased, the facts do not prove 
that free labor in the United States would not 
ultimately be as productive in planting as slave 
labor, or even more productive. 

Let us fairly understand them. It couid not 
be expected that the laborers, who had been 
trained for many generations to habits of ser- 
vile dependence, blind, unreasoning obedience, 
and utter irresponsibility, would, on their en- 
franchisement, become invested with the habits 
of men accustomed to think and act for them- 
selves, and to rely upon their own energies. 
It would naturally require a long training as 
free men to undo the mischief wrought by Sla- 
very—and, meantime, it might be expected 
that their labor would be less productive. In 
addition to this, there was comparatively little 
capital in the islands. Absenteeism, leaving the 
estates to the management of ignorant and 
selfish overseers, intent on immediate gains, 
without providing by careful improvements for 
permanent ones; absenteeism, draining the isl- 
ands of a large portion of the profits of planting, 
to waste in living abroad, had left the Colonies 
poorly prepared for any radical change in its 
labor system. Besides, the great mass of the 
population, having been in Slavery, conatituted 
in freedom the dominant class; while the few 
whites were generally inert and incapable of 
making the best of such a change. A large por- 
tion of labor, too, as performed by women and 
children, was withdrawn from planting —the 
children to be sent to school, the women to take 
their placein the household—-and another portion 
was turned to the growth of articles of subsist- 
ence. The immediate result was, a diminution of 
force in planting, and a decrease in the produc- 
tion of the great staples for export. And while 
this process was going on, there was little or no 
immigration of laborers. What inducements 
could the hardy men that are filling this conti- 
nent have, to turn aside to Islands scarcely 
known to them, and oppressed by tropical 
heats! 

And yet, it is not true that the Colonies have 
been ruined by Emancipation. Society is in a 
transition state—one or two generations may 
pass before the effzcts of Slavery shall disap- 
pear—but there are clear indications of steady 
progress. If the ruin exists, so often asserted by 
our Pro-Slavery cotemporaries, how is it that 
our trade with the British West Indies is on the 
increase? Our imports from those Colonies, 
for some years before the act of total emanci- 
pation in 1838, ranged from twelve hundred 
thousand dollars to fourteen hundred thou- 
sand. In 1840, they went down to $1,000,000; 
from 1841 to 1847, inclusive, ranged from 
$687,000 to $885,000. At the close of this pe- 
riod, they began to go up; in 1849, they reach- 
ed $947,000, and from that year have been 
gradually increasing, until, in 1854, they 
amounted to $1,126,000. They will soon reach 
the old point, and probably go beyond it. As 
to our exports, they have largely increased, 
showing increased civilization in the Colonies, 
as that always multiplies wants. For many 
years before emancipation, our exports to the 
British West Indies rarely exceeded the value 
of $1,700,000. After emancipation, they stead- 
ily increased, until, in 1853, their value was 
$4,162,000, and, in 1854, nearly five millions. 
How can these facts be explained on the as- 
sumption that the Colonies have been ruined? 
But, the policy of Emancipation in the South 
would be exempt from many of the evils at- 
tendant on West India Emancipation. The 
Southern States do not lie within the tropics, 
and are free to a great extent from enervating 
heats. The white race is largely in the ascend- 
ant, and, should emancipation take place, would 
steadily increase its ascendency. There is no 
absenteeism to steal away capital—the owners 
live on their plantations, and expend their 
wealth at home. Far superior in intelligence, 
energy, and thrift, to the West India planters, 
they would know how to accustom themselves 
to a change in their system of labor, and, as 
they themselves must be the authors of the 
change, if ever accomplished peacefully, they 
would know how to put it into operation with the 
least possible inconvenience. The immediate 
effect would doubtless be a diminution of labor, 
but Slavery, the great bar to immigration, hav- 
ing been removed, free immigrants would rap- 
idly pour in to supply the demand—so that, al- 
though there might be a temporary decrease in 
the products of cotton and sugar cultivation, 
the large infusion of new, vigorous, and intelli- 
gent labor, would soon remedy the evil, and 
carry the production far beyond the ordinary 
point, and ultimately create all the forms of 
diversified industry characteristic of Free Soci- 
ety. 





In a Ditemma.—The Richmond South, 
the representative of the more radical por- 
tions of the Southern people, still supports 
the Administration. It has, however, got it- 
self intoadilemma. It took occasion, previous 
to Governor Walker’s departure to Kansas, to 
criticise his opinions and projects, so far as 
they had crept into the newspapers. It went 
so far as to lay all the blame of Southern defeat 
in Kansas to Governor Walker, because it was 
reported that he would recommend the Conven- 
tion to submit the Constitution to the people 
for a vote. Such a recommendation the South 
claims is an invasion of Southern rights, and 
an insult to the people of the slave States. It 
now appears, according to Governor Walker, 
that Mr. Buchanan and the Cabinet were agreed 
upon this point—that the Administration is 
pledged to grant the people of Kansas a chance 
to vote upon the Constitution framed by the 
Convention soon to be elected. The South, 
therefore, really attacks the Administration. 
The Petersburg (Va.) Intelligencer charges it 
with so doing, and it replies as follows ; 

“ The Petersburg Intelligencer might justly 
accuse us of some want of candor in not direct- 
ing our strictures against Mr. Buchanan, in- 
stead of the Hon. Robert J. Walker, if it were 
true that the Governor of Kansas necessarily 
8 the sentiments of the President of the 

nited States. But we know that such is not 
the case.. Neither Reeder nor was gov- 
erned by the instructions of President Pierce 
in their Kansas policy, and it is just as likely 
that Walker misrepresents the views of the 





t Administration. In any event, it will 
be time enough to hold the Administration re- 


sponsible for Walker’s declarations, when they | 
are Inown to be approved by the President.” 

We have here the bold and distinct statement ' 
that Mr. Buchanan does not uphold Mr. Walker 
in his course. No one, we think, will doubt, 
whatever the future may reveal, that Governor 
Walker stated the truth when he declared in his 
Inaugural that the Administration, before he 
left Washington, agreed with him in his views. 

It is perhaps not strange that the South, 
with President Pierce’s conduct towards his 
appointees fresh in its mind, should venture to 
believe that President Buchanan will disown 
Mr. Walker and his sentiments ; but it may be 
reckoning without its host. Whatever Governor 
Walker’s defects may be—and he has grievous 


ones—he is not a man to be trifled with, by 
even a President. 


“POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY.” 


The Richmond South has a long article, 
which attacks Governor Walker, of Kansas, 
for an alleged complicity with the Free State 
men. The heaviest of its direct charges against 
him is, that he is iu favor of submitting the Con- 
stitution, to be formed by the Convention elect- 
ed in June, to the vote of all the actual settlers 
in Kansas. Says the South: 

“Congress and the President solemnly ab- 
jured the right to dictate any system of Gov- 
ernment to the Territory of Kansas; but the 
Hon. Robert J. Walker assumes the preroga- 
tive of instructing the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, upon a matter, too, of the most vital im- 
portance. Congress left the people of Kansas 
free to organize a State Government in their 
own way, and upon the principles approved by 
their own judgment; but the Hon. Robert J. 
Walker informs them that he will not allow them 
to adopt a Constitution, but upon the condi- 
tion of submitting it to the inhabitants of the 
Territory. Thus it is that he respects the prin- 
ciples of the Kansac-Nebraska act, and rever- 
ences the sovereignty of the people.” 


If the readers of the South can be deceived 


by such arguments as these, they must love to 
be cheated. 


It is astonishing to see such an intelligent 
and able editor advocating Popular Sovereignty 
in such a manner. The essence of the doctrine 
of Popular Sovereignty requires that the people 
of Kansas be allowed to adopt such a Consti- 
tution as they desire. We have read the South 
carefully, and have seen no denial of the gen- 
erally-admitted fact that a majority of the set- 
tlers of Kansas are in favor of making the Ter- 
ritory a free State. The South claims boldly 
that the Bogus Territorial organization, if let 
alone, will make a slave State of Kansas, and, 
according to it, the Government has no right to 
interfere with the plans of the pretenders. The 
fact that but a minority of the people can vote, 
(if such is the case,) under the regulations 
of the bogus Legislature, is of no importance 
whatever. Gov. Walker is to be marked by the 
people of the slave States, because he will not 
connive at such iniquitous proceedings. We 
can scarcely credit our eyes, that a journal, 
second to no Southern journal in the vigor and 
ability of its editorials, should so coolly advocate 
Border Ruffianism. It shows us to what length 
the advocacy of a bad cause will lead its advo- 
cates. 
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GENERAL WALKER’S DEFENCE. 


General Walker has made a public address 
in New Orleans, or rather public defence of 
his career in Nicaragua. We quote a paragraph 
or two, to show the character of the man. His 
speech is full of boastings—he boldly challenges 
any one to point to any act of his which has 
been a violation of civil, national, or interna- 
tional rights. He, after a while, comes down 
to the last chapter of his Nicaraguan history, 
and says: 

“Our worst enemies were Americans. Oh, 
that they had been born in some other country ! 
It is our shame that they should at their birth 
have breathed the same air as honest Ameri- 
cans. It was not until the last exigency—that 
of reverse and danger—an American, bearing 
the name and arms of an American officer, 
consummated what British interference had be- 
gun. It is a duty to myself to explain why we 
are no longer in arms; and that, however in- 
significant might be the representative of our 
Government, I should respect the American 
flag as much in him as in the highest officer; 
and that, in surrendering, I reserved the right 
of appeal—not to the Government, but to the 
Governors—to the People themselves. Captain 
Davis made representations, which I could 
hardly believe were true; and, American as he 
was, he committed an act which was really one 
of war upon Nicaragua. * * Yet, de- 
spite the glories she has attached to our fame, 
there was not wanting an American to commit 
an act of which every lover of his country 
should be ashamed. It was reserved for Cap- 
tain Davis to make himself a party to an alli- 
ance with the British and the mongrels of Cen- 
tral America, to drive his own race from the 
Isthmus. He expressed his determination to 
seize the Granada, and we were bound to yield 
to him. Yes, fellow-citizens, we were forced 
to make terms, and to surrender to an officer 
of the American navy. Great was our indig- 
nation when we learned that the Americans 
had thus interfered with the American cause 
in Nicaragua.” 

The cause for this action, on the part of a 
United States officer, he gives with equal 
promptness : 

“Why this action of Davis? Because he 
had received instructions from Washington. 
But why were these instructions given? It 
was because here was presented the real issue 
between the Marcy treaty as it was, and the 
Americans in Nicaragua. Here was the start- 
ing source. The American Minister to Eng- 
land, and the Abolitionists at the North, deter- 
mined that Slavery should be excluded from a 
place over which Americans had no control.” 


Our readers can judge of the acuteness of a 
man who charges this Administration, or the 
last, with a determination to exclude Slavery 
from Nicaragua! 

In closing his speech, the redoubtable Gen- 
eral gives his opinions generally upon the Sla- 
very question, in the following language: 

“Here let me say, that I do not wish to ex- 
cite political feeling on this subject. It is, per- 
haps, fortunate that I was born in a Southern 
State; which may be unfortunate, that I cannot 
consider Slavery a moral or political wrong. 
My teachings may not have been altogether of 
Wilberforce. I may have touched a too sensi- 
tive point, but I feel that I have but struck 
upon the proof of British interference. Look 
back to the origin of Slavery in American his- 
tory. Who introduced it into this country? Was 
he a man without honor? Certainly, few have 
stood higher in moral worth than Las Casas, 
the Spanish priest, who was the head and front 
of this offending. He introduced it in the six- 
teenth century, for the relief of the Indians from 
the subjection of the Spaniards. It were better 
that he had fixed it permanently, not only in 
Cuba, bat in other regions of Central America. 
Certainly he was wise, and far more liberal, for 
his day, than even the present followers of 
Clarkson and Wilberforce, Central America 
was in a worse condition than under the Span- 
ish rule. The Government was going to ruin. 
Mongrelism was the secret of its waning for- 
tunes. What was to be done? It was left for 
us to Americanize Central America. On whom 
rested the right of regenerating the amalgama- 
ted race? On no other than the people of the 
United States, and especially of the Southern 
States. I call upon you, therefore, to execute 
this mission. You cannot, in justice to your- 
selves, shrink from the endeavor. You cannot 
but contribute your energies in carrying out the 
great principle of American influence.” 


This is the man who wished to introduce Re- 
publican institutions into Nicaragua, and who 
still hopes to do so, according to the last para- 
graph of his speech. It is not because the 
United States cannot spare him to their advan- 
tage, but for the sake of the Nicaraguans, that 
we pray that he may be disappointed. 





Charles Fenno Hoffman, the well-known poet, 
is hopelessly insane, and is now in the asylum 
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Uran—Neuv or “Extreme Caurion,.”— 
We have been surprised to notice, during the 
past month or two, the general tone of the 
Southern prees upon the Utah guestion. It 


Pod . ‘ 
‘has been almcst unanimous in favor of Govern- 


mental interference of the severest nature, 
Several prominent journals have demanded the 
punishment of Brigham Young and his follow- 
ers, and one or two papers have counselled 
their entire extirpation. These journals may, 
however, have been indulging in a little exag. 
geration, not meaning literally what they pub- 
lished. Be that as it may, the general tone 
of our Southern exchanges has been severe 
against Utah, and counselling the Administra- 
tion to warlike measures. We have_been sur- 
prised at this, for to interfere with Mormonism 
may be to establish a very dangerous precedent. 
Slavery may next demand the attention of the 
Cabinet. The Richmond South is on the alert, 
and the number of June 12th has the following : 

“Jt is gratifying to be assured that the Pres- 
ident meditates the severest measures for the 
chastisement of Mormon insubordination. Yet 
one cannot but be apprehensive, lest this inter- 
position of Federal power may hereafter furnish 
a pretext for some unwarrantable encroach- 
ment on the rights of the Territories and the 
sovereignty of the States. Hence the necessity 
of extreme caution in the application of a prin- 
ciple which may be perverted to a very mis- 
chievous purpose. Undoubtedly, in its social 
and religious aspects, Mormonism is a very re- 
pulsive thing; so is Slavery, in the judgment 
of a great many people; and if it be allowed 
that the Federal Government may interfere to 
extirpate the evil of polygamy, perhaps an Ab- 
olition majority will apply the same remedy to 
that other ‘iniquity.’ The Administration may 
justify the coercion with which it threatens 
Brigham Young, on the plea of a necessity to 
suppress revolt against the Federal authority. 
Let it not pretend to the mission of a moral re- 
former, or claim a power to which, in the na- 
ture of things, there can be no limit.” 





Government VEsseLs.—The following arti- 
cle, which we cut from the Albany Evening 
Journal, contains much truth, presented in a 
graphic manner. There is something “ rotten 
in Denmark.” The way in which Government 
vessels are built, in which nearly all the Gov- 
ernment work is done, will not bear inspection, 
and there is great need of reform: 

“While the new steam frigate Niagara is 
eighteen days crawling from New York to 
Liverpool, the new passenger steamer Vander- 
bilt skims over in nine. The Niagara is the 
‘ crack sailer of the navy.’ 

“ On the African coast we keep two unwieldy 
sloops and an old brig, to catch slavers. They 
never catch any. The trim little Baltimore 
clippers of the slave-dealers walk out from un- 
der the guns of the lumbering old craft, before 
they can say Jack Robinson. 

“We have sent another steamer to Canton. 
We have since discovered that she draws so 
much water that she cannot get within a half 
a mile of shore! Protecting Americans, or 
overawing Chinamen, with her, is of course out 
of the question. Her officers will do well if, 
like Bunyan’s Pilgrim, they can catch a 
glimpse of the Celestial City through a teles- 
cope. 

i Some of our vessels are built on the anti- 
quated models of thirty years ago, that a Jersey 
fisherman would not use for a clam boat. The 
biggest of them are so unsafe, that the Depart- 
ment dare not trust them out of sight of land. 
We have not a single ship of the line at sea, or 
fit to go there. We have but three sailing 
frigates out of soundings. The effective force 
of the navy consists of about two dozen of the 
smaller craft, the best of which Government 
wisely bought, instead of trying to build. 

“ Those that do go to sea, have the singular 
luck of doing more damage to their own crews 
than to anybody else. The Albany, the Por- 
poise, and the Somers, took theirs to the bot- 
tom. The Fulton blew hers up in the air. As 
for the Princeton, it has been nothing but take 
her to pieces and put her together again, ever 
since she was built. 

“Tris sounds like exaggeration. But it is 
not. The: records of the Department attest 
that this is literally the state of the wretched 
hulks to which our gallant navy officers are 
condemned. And what is worse, it is likely to 
continue to be the case, so long as the Govern- 
ment ships are built to suit superannuated pre- 
judice, or let out as ‘ fat jobs’ to political con- 
tractors.” 


Yen's Cuaracter.—Among the Chinese 
news of the last steamer from Hagland, we find 
an item which illustrates the character of Yeh, 
the Viceroy of the southern provinces of the 
kingdom. We quote the item: 

“ A few days ago, it became known at Hong 
Kong that a British ensign, two non-commis- 
sioned officers, some soldiers, and a few seamen, 
who had been taken prisoners by surprise on 
various occasions, were at Yeh’s headquarters, 
where they were suffering great distress. It 
was resolved to open negotiations, to obtain an 
exchange of prisoners in their favor; and a for- 
eign agent, who had formerly had an interview 
with Yeh, undertook to manage the affair. Yeh 
consented to receive him, and, having listened 
to his propositions, he replied : 

“<¢You ask me to exchange the English I 
have in my possession, to the number of six- 
teen, against double the number of Chinese 
subjects, among whom are several Tartar offi- 
cers, and one of the commanders of the Impe- 
rial junks. Irefuse. I do not want your pris- 
oners, 2nd you may do as you please with them ; 
but, if you are desirous to have the sixteen 
Englishmen, and if you have the necessary 
means to treat for them, I will let you know my 
intentions to-morrow.’ 

“The foreigner who acted as agent between 
the parties remained at the Chinese camp, 
where he was tolerably well treated; and at 
twelve o’clock, the next day, he received a visit 
from Sinoo, the first aide-de-camp of Yeh, who 
is said to be devotedly attached to his master, 
and who told him that the Viceroy, having 
taken his proposal into consideration, would 
release the prisoners, on condition that he was 
paid five hundred piastres each for them. Sinoo 
added, hypocritically, that he advised him to 
accept the conditions, as the Chinese soldiers, 
notwithstanding all the care he took to restrain 
their brutality, were capable of offering the ut- 
most violence. The agent referred to Hong 
Kong, the money was immediately sent, and 
the prisoners were released without injury. It 
was subsequently discovered that Yeh had fixed 
the ransom at four hundred piastres for each 
prisoner, but that Sinoo had increased it in or- 
der to keep a portion for himself. Such is the 
detestably covetous character of the Chinese 
functionaries.” 

We may safely challenge the history of any 
war to show meaner conduct than this. Thirty 
of Yeh’s countrymen could have been restored 
to freedom, by his liberating one half that 
number of English. Bat he cared nothing for 
his fellows, though a way yet was open for the 
liberation of the English prisoners! And for 
five hundred piastres each,this civilized and 
magnanimous General consented to give up the 
soldiers! We dare say, however, that Yeh will 
not want persons in this country to defend him. 
It is all sufficient that he is waging war with 
England. 


Judge Taney’s Dred Scott decision continues 
to be used by the colored people in a way that 
the Judge did not probably contemplate. The 
Bangor Whig says: 

“ David Sands vs. William L. Barronett, ac- 
tion of debt for $20, balance of account. The 
defendant being of ‘ African descent,’ and ‘hav- 
ing no rights which white men are bound to 
respect,’ put in a special plea, that, under the 
late decision of the U.S.Supreme Court by Judge 
Taney, he is not a citizen of the United States, 

therefore cannot sue in any court, nor be 
sued. The learned counsellor for the plaintiff, 
being a hunker of the most hunkerish stripe, 
immediately upon reading the plea, wilted, and 
allowed a non suit. It is —, said, in 
where politicians do‘ most congregate, 

| ot Ripon. had fears for his olitical 
standing, if he dared oppose the decision of 
Judge Tanev, which is universally received by 
the Democratic press as a part of their party 
creed. The defendant, ‘guilty of a skin not 





co like our own,’ from the awful 
presence of Judge Pratt with a smiling face, 
and humming snatches of Ri 





at Harrisburg, Pa. 


“The De’il came fiddling through the town,’” 


| MORMON NEWS. 


From our file of the Deseret News, published 
at Great Salt Lake City, we gather some inter- 
esting news respecting the movements of “ the 
Polygamists,” as well as a few precious para- 

| graphs from sermons delivered by the elders to 
the saints. The News speaks of Brigham 

Young’s visit to Oregon in the following man- 
ner: 

“ Pursuant to previous arrangements, Gov. 
Young, accompanied by Presidents Kimball 
and Wells, and many others from this city and 
the settlements south, who availed themselves 
of the invitation to participate in the pleasures 
of @ tour through the northern counties, and 
thence to the settlement on Salmon river, in 
Oregon Territory, left the city on Friday last, 
expecting to be gone some four or five weeks. 
* * A respectable corps of scientific gen- 
tlemen have gone with the company, with the 
necessary instruments for taking observations 
in the mountains and other places through 
which they expect to pass; but if they acquire 
much knowledge of that kind, they will have 
to be very expert, if they keep up with the com- 
pany, unless his Excellency should travel with 
ess speed than usual. We shall probably hear 
from the company before leaving the most 
northern settlements; after which, nothing far- 
ther may be expected until their return.” 

A reorganization of the militia had taken 
place, and we notice several movements, which 
seem to indicate an expectation of fighting, on 
the part of the Mormon leaders. President 
Kimball, on the 6th of April, delivered a ser- 
mon to a large congregation, the essence of the 
entire address being an exhortation to all Mor- 
mons to strive to lay up wheat enough to last 
for years, in case of a failure of crops, or any 
disturbance, he might have added, which would 
prevent the tillage of the soil. President Kim- 
ball said, among other things : 

“Tt now takes about one thousand bushels of 
wheat to bread my family one year, and I want 
to lay up six thousand for each year of the 
seven for which I calculate to store it up. Re- 
flect upon the probable increase of my family 
within seven years; they alone will be almost 
numerous enough to people a small city. Where 
a family now requires only a hundred bushels 
a year, let the head of that family lay up a 
hundred bushels the first year, two hundred the 
next, and increase the amount every year, in 
proportion to their probable requirements.” 

Brigham, the same day, delivered a long ad- 
dress to the women, upon Economy and Cook- 
ery. He declares that but few women know 
how to be economical, or how to cook, and so 
he condescends to instruct them. 

On the 28th of February, several missiona- 
ries departed from Salt Lake, for various fields 
of labor, in America, Europe, Asia, and even 
Africa. The News says: 

“ All things being ready, at a quarter before 
10 A. M. the company started off in regular 
order, with as much apparent cheerfulness and 
unconcern as though they were going to retarn 
in the evening ; whereas, many of them will be 
gone for years, and all will probably have to 
pass through trials, and endure hardships, of 
which the pulling of their hand-carts across 
the plains will be among the least. The com- 
pany consisted of seventy-four men, with some 
twenty-five hand-carts, and was made up of in- 
dividuals of nearly every imaginable occupation 
and pursuit of life. * * It would cost 
any missionary society, either in the United 
States or in England, several hundred thousand 
dollars, to send out a3 many missionaries as 
went in this company, and they are only a 
tithing of those who have gone, and will be 
sent this year, from Utah. And where could 
a man be found, excepting among the Latter 
Day Saints, that could, without purse or scrip, 
be induced to take his blankets and provisions 
on a hand-cart, and haul it a thousand miles, 
under Jike circumstances, before he could avail 
himself of any other means of conveyance?” 





Cot. Berton on Missour1.—At a lecture 
which he recently delivered in Cleveland, Col. 
Benton spoke as follows of Missouri-and Kan- 
Sas : 

“Col. Benton maintained his old devotion to 
Missouri, and his pride in the commercial posi- 
tion and almost fabulous resources of soil and 
minerals in that central State. He insisted that 
its soil is capable of supporting as large a pop- 
ulation as any diagram of equul size on the 
continent, and its minerals as numerous a mul- 
titude under ground. That it will yet be a free 
State, Col. Benton expressed no doubt—it was 
only a question of time. So of Kansas—also a 
question of time, not long to be delayed. The 
Convention to be elected under the bogus cen- 
sus and laws may present a slave Constitution, 
but the people of the Territory will ‘ knock it 
on thehead!’ The efforts of the Border Ruf- 
fians and Southern politicians, last year, to sub- 
jugate Kansas, were ‘spasmodic ’—disguating 
to sensible people and the masses in the slave 
States. They cannot be repeated. The South 
cannot rapidly populate new territory—the 
Northern tide is steady and resistless. Col. B.’s 
hope and confidence are in the people. He 
had no great faith in a change of the Pierce 
policy towards Kansas by the Buchanan Admin- 
istration. It ‘follows in the footsteps.’ The 
independence of a Jackson is needed, to break 
from the lead of the nullifiers.” 


This is the report, according to the Cleveland 
Herald. It may strike some persons that this 
speech is a little inconsistent with the veteran’s 
recent letter to certain citizens of St. Louis— 
for if Missouri is to become a free State, how 
is it to be done, save by discussing the ques- 
tion? 


—_—s— 


The U. S. Marshal of Massachusetts has been 
in Washington lately. The correspondent of 
the New York Times, describing one of his in- 
terviews with Mr. Buchanan, says : 

“The Marshal, in course of conversation, re- 
marked to the President that they had had no 
more fugitive slaves in Boston of late. ‘Itisa 
pity,’ replied the President, with his most wick- 
ed smile, ‘that you haven’t a few more Demo- 
crats there.’ ” 

This is pretty good, and, if true, shows that 
the President’s perceptive faculties are in good 
order—he can easily see the relations which 
cause and effect sustain towards each other. 





Founps ror Watker.—“ But to insure com- 
plete victory to General Walker, he must re- 
cieve the prompt and generous aid of the 
Southern people. The short interval before 
his return to New Orleans should be spent by 
us in raising fands to equip men and buy the 
munitions of war, and food and clothes suf- 
ficient for the wants of all employed in the 
great struggle. Not a day should be lost. The 
two or three weeks of the General's absence 
will rapidly glide by. This wealthy city and 
neighboring towns can easily accomplish every- 
thing desired. Remember that it is not alone 
——— in Nicaragua with which the future 
of William Walker is allied, but the whole of 
the Central American States and the West 
Indian isles."—N. O. Times. 

If the people of New Orleans have not wasted 
money enough already upon Walker, we know 
of no more sure method of gratifying their 
tastes. The New York Steamship Companies 
have spent enough already, we judge by the N. 
Y. journals, and feel rather sore at the ejection 
of Walker and his crew. They will scarcely 
open their pockets again, at the call of General 
William Walker, however generous the citizens 


‘of New Orleans may be. 





At @ convention of delegates from the rail- 
road corporations of the Southern and South- 
western y recently held at a little village 
ealled Bristol, situated on the boundary line 
between Virginia aud Tennessee, and number- 
ing about one thousand inhabitants, it was re- 
solved to send a special commissioner to Eng- 
land, for the p of disseminating correct 
information in that country as to the financial 
condition and resources of Virginia; and more 
especially to endeavor to induce the proprietors 
of the immense steamship Great Western to 
send that vessel to Norfolk, with a view to the 
establishment of a line of steamers between 
that port and Europe. 





The charter election at Buffalo resulted in 
the election of the entire Democratic ticket by 





@ majority of about one tho 
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It is now nearly fourteen years since the sud. 
den death of the subject of this memoir robbed 
the State of Missouri of one whom she delichtea 
to honor, and who won from his AS8OCiates ‘n 
the Senate, and all who became acquainted with 
him in his public life, a deserved meed of ne 
probation. Known as the fines:-looking mq, 
in the midst of a collection of dignified or 
able Senators, to whom, in capacity and pric. 
tical service, he was a fit peer, tke title of 
“model Senator,” which is inscribed oy hig 
tomb, was no exaggerated estimate of his cha 
acter and standing. His political opponents 
acknowledged his sincerity, and rejoiced to num: 
ber him among their personal friends; anq the 
suavity of his temper and manners exercise) an 
influence not slight or unconfessed in the War: 
ring elements of party strife. 

The fact that the delineation of hig public 
life and services is furnished by one who belopo. 
ed not to the same political party with himself 
is in itself a striking testimony to his repels, 
tion, and the well-earned merit which he en 
joyed. 

Mr. Sargent bas executed his part of the 
volume with no little skill, and, embodying 9 
summary of the course of the public debaieg 
on important questions of policy, has wiveng 
fair exhibition of the varying opinions that pre. 
vailed, and an honorable proof of impartiality 
in the performance of the work assizned him, 
The style is clear and accurate, and the extracts 
from Dr. Linn’s speeches, as well as of others, 
the letters and addresses descriptive of his char. 
acter, ard the sorrow felt on account of his 
death, combine to present a most interestins 
portraiture of one who filled go large a Space in 
the hearts cf his asscciates and friends, 

The first part of the book, sketching tho mora 
private life and personal relations of Dr, Lie 
tracing his descent from a patriotic onender 
and his progress from childhood and youth » 
to manhood and fame, though not quite go an. 
curate in point of style, is replete with incidents 
suited to awaken the attention and Sympathy of 
the reader. The description of the few days he. 
fore his death and of his last hours, of the do. 
mestic affection and the pious trust with which 
he prepared himself for the expected d aparture, 
and the sudden and sad bereavement which g» 
desolated a beloved and loving family, aro jy 
the highest degree touching—pathos of real. 
ity, and not of mere words. 


We hope that public men will study his char. ; 


acter, and leave not unmarked or unimitated 
those traits of amiableness and faith in God, 
which made him what he was, so deepened the 
sense of loss to his friends and the whole com. 
munity. The volume is got up in a fine style, 
and deserves many readers, 

School Days at Rugby. By an Old Boy. Boston: Tick. 
nor & Fields. 1957, For sale by Taylor & Maury 
Washington, D.C. 

To appreciate such a book as this is, one mast 
have lived through the scenes it describes, and 
been for years familiar with the stirring inc. 
dents, mighty ones indeed in their estimation, 
that have transpired, like those here described, 
among some hundreds of boys. The peculiar. 
ities of English school life fiad no exact coun- 
terpart in our country; and so, through many 
of the trials and mishaps, scrrows and joys, of 
boyhood and youth, the zest of pleasure, ani 
the vexations and quarrels, are the same the 
world cver, wherever young and hopeful hearts 
and every varying mood of disposition are min- 
gled together in training for life. Siill it is 
only on those whose remembrances and actual 


these pictures to the mind’s eye, the “ School 
Days at Rugby” will produce its fullest impres- 
sion of reality. The name of Dr. Arnold is, 
however, so connected with Ragby and its 
course of teaching, that it is with no little satiz- 
faction we meet with this work. In many re- 
spects it is one of peculiar interest. There are 
many queer things in it. The author dashes 
on, without stopping to choose his words, often 
blunt as they may be, makes many strange re- 
marks, yet breathes forth so much of good heariy 
philosophy of life in his oddities, that we read 
it with a sort of fascination. 

Under the form of the biographical annals 
entitled “Tom Brown’s School Life,” he inter- 
weaves sketches of a number of boys of all 
characters, and occurrences in which they bore 
a part, so truthfully taken, that we feel as il 
the writer himself was one of them, and is re- 
painting for his readers the pictures that Tim 
bore off with him as years fled by in those oll 
school days. The tricks and jokes, sports ani 
fizhta, the wild and buoyant feelings, the merry 
hours, the more sober thoughts, reason’s empire, 
and conscience awakened at duty’s cail—the 
meeting and parting of many, to form and bear 


might never meet again—all told and set forth 
most graphically, and in just the sort of style 
to make the boy’s heart quiver, and any reader 
to cling to the pages till they are finished, rew- 
der this book one of the pleasantest we have 
seen for sometime. It throws much light on 
customs in England; and while we find some 
things we cannot approve, remnants of feudal 
times, yet there is here a study upon the form 
ation of national characteristics, which will 
repay many an hour's reflection. 

The work is divided into two parte. In the 
first of them, Tom Brown is the wild, careless 
boy, gettiug into all manner of scrapes and 
difficulties, flogged and disgraced, yet making 
his way along by the blunt force of a sort 0 
honest manliness, which saves him from meat 
nese, and secures for him sympathy and pity, 
even where he is justly condemned. The sec 
ond part opens with a turning point, both ™ 
his character and school, by having ® gentle 
half orphan boy placed under his protection, by 
whose sweet and humble piety he is led to feel 
that there is a moral courage higher than 4 
mere physical one, and through whose influent? 
he is gradually drawn on and won to learn, by 
his own experience, the benefit of those princ’ 
ples of action which a sense of living under the 
government of God inspires. There is som’ 
thing very beautiful in portions of this pat’ : 
the story. The characters of Dr. Arnold, 0 
Mrs. Arnold, and of Arthur’s widowed mother, 
as well as of his deceased father, are no doubt 
portraits. The incidents crowd upon each 
other, filling up the pages with numerous 
scenes, that stir the little world where they are 
passing. The schoolboys’ talk is copied—4 
sort of jargon, caught up from remembrances 
of what one and another has heard from P¥ 
rents, and the every day or extraordinary dis 
course in the midst of which he grows up, *” 
80 incorporated into a mingled and ever-ell’ 
larging mass of words and phrases, that e 
down from one set to another, and scarcely 
known anywhere else. How many volumes 
could be written on such things! Fev, how 
ever, could better, or perhaps so well, leave 0 
stamp of right hearty identity on thelr pea 
marks. Qur author only closes, as we feel, 00 
soon. He means, iadeed, but to sketch schoo™ 
days, and yet we want to know more fally ¥ 
at last became of Tom Brown, and Arthur, 
East, and the many more whose names 
our view, when they are boys no long* ‘. 
launched forth on the’wide ocean of lif 


but 





breast and buffet with its billows. The m' 
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forth into the world principles of action, who | 
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however, ia easy to catch, True tr 
the young fits for just and manly acti 
coming periods of probation, and a 
eye and guiding hand may be all ur 
unfelt, to which is due the success o 
stout and brave heart in the conflicts : 
of the after years of human discipline 














Random Sketches and Notes of Earopean Tre 

By Rev. John C, Edwards, A.M. New Yo 

& Brothers. 1857. For sale by Franck Tay 

ington, D. C. 

The author tells us in his preface 
book is published because he “chose t 
it’ —that “ much of it was written late 
when he was weary and fatigued ””—ar 
mits it to the public “ with no other : 
than that which is felt by a man wh 
that his work may so far meet with 
favor as to result in areasonable pecuni¢ 
to the author.” We presume this hope ' 
alized by its issue from the press of the 
ers, no one of whose books at least ca 
have a pretty extensive sale. But w 
not wholly devoid here and there of | 
for the most part it appears but a 
guide books, wrought over in the min 
sight-seer, unconscious, perhaps, how | 
is indebted to them for his memorie 
day’s work. 

He is honest and faithful in transcrib 
casionaliy, we have a somewhat elabc 
not very successful attempt at descripti 
is a man of benevolent feelings—a pio 
looker-on—having under his charge 
degree, at least for counsel and compa: 
three young men, who, we suspect, w 
and then laughing in their sleeve at t 
minister and his solicitude for them. 

Some of his remarks are a little : 
We were amused with the naive simpli 
which, two or three times, he expresse 
prise at seeing females engaged in 
work, as laborers, in the fields. Th 
several places, we saw females eng 
field labor; we frequently saw them 
boats on the canals, and, in Liverpool, 
them engaged as the lowest and filthi 
engers of the streets. These degradin, 
borious services, performed by females 
the dark coloring of a fiue picture spres 
me to-day.” And again, in France 
everywhere saw females engaged in 
work, This never comports with our 
a high degree of cultivation or refinem 

_Would our readers suppose these pa: 

have been penned by the pastor of a c 
Virginia, who, one would think, must 
come familiarized to the sight of “ 
work” by “females ;” and when, if per’ 
difference besides complexion existed, 
be in favor of some of those at hom 
yet, we doubt if the thought of the si 
ever crossed his mind. He truly felt, 
written, under the impression of the inc 
of what he saw with what should be. | 
tion it as but one instance among | 
which we have, all of us, keener optic: 
out evils abroad than at home, and as 
ample of the readiness to see the mi 
brother's eye, unconscious, indeed, of t! 
er beam in one’s own eye. 

Europe has been traversed and desc 
many times, and in s0 many ways, th 
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ul Public Services of Dr. Lewis F. Linn, for 
a Senator of the United States from the State 
ri. By E. A. Linn and N. Sargent. New 
Appleton & Co. 1857. For sale by Taylor g 
fashington, D. C. 
w nearly fourteen years since the sud. 
of the subject of this memoir robbed 
of Missouri of one whom she delighted 
and who won from his associates in 
, and all who became acquainted with 
| public life, a deserved meed of ap- 
Known as the finest-looking man 
ist of a collection of dignified ang 
tors, to whom, in capacity and prac. 
ice, he was a fit peer, the title of 
senator,” which is inscribed on hig 
} no exaggerated estimate of his char, 
| standing. His political opponents 
iged his sincerity, and rejoiced to num. 
mong their personal friends; and the 
his temper and manners exercised an 
not slight or unconfessed in the war. 
ents of party strife. 
et that the delineation of his public 
rvices is farnished by one who belong. 
the same political party with himself, 
f a striking testimony to his reputa- 
the well-earned merit which he en- 











rgent has executed his part of the 
ith no little skill, and, embodying a 
of the course of the public debates 
fant questions of policy, has given a 
ition of the varying opinions that pre. 
1d an honorable proof of impartiality 
rformance of the work assigned him, 
» is clear and accurate, and the extracts 
Linn’s speeches, as well as of others, 
3 and addresses descriptive of his char- 
d the sorrow felt on account of his 
»mbine to present a most interesting 
re of one who filled so large a space in 
ts of his asscciates and friends. 
rst part of the book, sketching the more 
ife and personal relations of Dr, Linn, 
lis descent from a patriotic ancestry 
progress from childhood and youth up 
ood and fame, though not quite so ac. 
1 point of style, is replete with incidents 
awaken the attention and sympathy of 
er. The description of the few days be- 
death and of his last hours, of the do- 
{fection and the pious trust with which 
red himself for the expected departure, 
sudden and sad bereavement which go 
d a beloved and loving family, are in 
nest degree touching—pathos of real. 
not of mere words. 
ope that public men will study his char. 
nd leave not unmarked or unimitated 
aits of amiableness and faith in God, 
nade him what he was, so deepened the 
f loss to his friends and the whole com. 
The volume is got up in a fine style, 
erves many readers, 
ays at Rugby. By an Old Boy. Boston: Tick- 
Fields. 1957. For sale by Taylor & Maury 
ington, D.C. 
ppreciate such a book as this is, one must 
ved through the scenes it describes, and 
r years familiar with the stirring inci- 
mighty ones indeed in their estimation, 
ve transpired, like those here described, 
some hundreds of boys. The peculiar. 
English school life find no exact coun- 
in our country; and so, through many 
trials and mishaps, scrrow3 and joys, of 
yd and youth, the zest of pleasure, and 
cations and quarrels, are the same the 
syer, wherever young and hopeful hearts 
ery varying mood of disposition are min- 
ogether in training for life. Still it is 
n those whose remembrances and actual 
ation of the past and present bring home 
yictures to the mind’s eye, the ‘ Sckool 
c Rugby” will produce its fullest impres- 
f reality. The name of Dr. Arnold is, 
er, so connected with Ragby and its 
of teaching, that it is with no little satie- 
; we meet with this work. In many re- 
it is one of peculiar interest. There are 
queer things in it. The author dashes 
thout stopping to choose his words, often 
as they may be, makes many strange re- 
, yet breathes forth so much of good hearty 
ophy of life in his oddities, that we read 
1 a sort of fazcination. 
jer the form of the biographical annals 
.d “Tom Brown’s School Life,” he inter- 
3 sketches of a number of boys of all 
cters, and occurrences in which they bore 
t, so truthfully taken, that we feel as il 
riter himself was one of them, and is re- 
ng for his readers the pictures that Time 
of with him as years fled by in those old 
days. The tricks and jokes, sports and 
., the wild and buoyant feelings, the merry 
:, the more sober thoughts, reason’s empire, 
conscience awakened at duty’s call—the 
ing and parting of many, to form and bear 
into the world principles of action, who 
it never meet again—all told and set forth 
_ graphically, and in just the sort of atyle 
1ake the boy’s heart quiver, and any reader 
ing to the pages till they are finished, ren- 
his book one of the pleasantest we have 
for some time. It throws much light on 
yma in England; and while we find some 
73 we cannot approve, remnants of feudal 
s, yet there is here a study upon the form- 
. of national characteristics, which will 
y many an hour’s reflection. 
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way along by the blunt force of a sort a 
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s, and secures for him sympathy and py 
n where he is justly condemned. The oi 
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character and school, by having & b age 
f orphan boy placed under his pra. ‘ 
se sweet and humble piety he is led to % 
t there is a moral courage higher _— 
re physical one, and through whose 00 
is gradually drawn on and won to learn, 4 
own experience, the benefit of those wet 
s of action which a sense of living under t d 
vernment of God inspires. There org 
ng very beautiful in portions of this - , 
, story. The characters of Dr. Arn : i 
3. Arnold, and of Arthur’s widowed mot 4 
well as of his deceased father, are n0 dou " 
rtraits. The incidents crowd upon “ae 
her, filling up the pages with venti 
enes, that stir the little world where they va 
sing. The schoolboys’ talk is copied _ 
rt of jargon, caught up from remembran cS 
‘ what one and another has heard from P 
nts, and the every day or extraordinaty 
urse in the midst of which he grows UP) wn 
) incorporated into a mingled and wn ~ 
ging mass of words and phrases, tha’ iy 
bwn from one set to another, and aed 
hown anywhere else. How many’ renee 
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amp of right hearty identity om thelr pee 
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ays, and yet we want to know more folly," A 
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however, is easy to catch. True training of 
the young fits for just and manly action in the, 
coming periods of probation, and a watching 
eye and guiding hand may be all unseen and 
unfelt, to which is due the succes of many a 
stout and brave heart in the conflicts and perils 
of the after years of human discipline. 











Random Sketches and Notes of European Travel in 1856 
By Rev. John C, Edwards, A. M. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1857. For sale by Franck Taylor, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


The author tells us in his preface that this 
book is published because he “chose to publish 
it””—that “ much of it was written late at night, 
when he was weary and fatigued ”"—and he sub- 
mits it to the public “with no other solicitude 
than that which is felt by a man who desires 
that his work may so far meet with popular 
favor as to result in areasonable pecuniary return 
to theauthor.”” We presume this hope will be re- 
alized by its issue from the press of the publish- 
era, no one of whose books at least can fail to 
have a pretty extensive sale. But while it is 
not wholly devoid here and there of novelties, 
for the most part it appears but a rehash of 
guide books, wrought over in the mind of the 
sight-seer, unconscious, perhaps, how much he 
is indebted to them for his memories of the 
day’s work. 

He is honest and faithful in transcribing. Oc- 
casionally, we have a somewhat elaborate but 
not very successful attempt at description. He 
is a man of benevolent feelings—a pious, kind 
looker-on—having under his charge in some 
degree, at least for counsel and companionship, 
three young men, who, we suspect, were now 
and then laughing in their sleeve at the good 
minister and his solicitude for them. 

Some of his remarks are a little singular. 
We were amused with the naive simplicity with 
which, two or three times, he expresses his sur 
prise at seeing females engaged in out-door 
work, as laborers, in the fields. Thus: “Tn 
several places, we saw females engaged in 
field labor; we frequently saw them guiding 
boats on the canals, and, in Liverpool, we saw 
them engaged as the lowest and filthiest scav- 
engers of the streets. These degrading and la- 
borious services, performed by females, formed 
the dark coloring of a fine picture spread before 
me to-day.” And again, in France: “ We 
everywhere saw females engaged in out-door 
work. This never comports with our ideas of 
a high degree of cultivation or refinement.” 

‘Would our readers suppose these passages to 
have been penned by the pastor of a church in 
Virginia, who, one would think, must have ke- 
come familiarized to the sight of “out-door 
work” by “females ;” and when, if perhaps any 
difference besides complexion existed, it might 
be in favor of some of those at home. And 
yet, we doubt if the thought of the similarity 
ever crossed his mind. He truly felt, as he has 
written, under the impression of the incongruity 
of what he saw with what should be. We men- 
tion it as but one instance among many in 
which we have, all of us, keener optics to spy 
out evils abroad than at home, and a single ex- 
ample of the readiness to see the mote in a 
brother's eye, unconscious, indeed, of the great- 
er beam in one’s own eye. 

Europe has been traversed and described so 
many times, and ia so many ways, that it re- 
quires a mind of peculiar cast to add much to 
the staple knowledge already possessed. It is 
only as pictures of present, passing events, such 
as we find in the letters of correspondents of 
the public journals, that there is much to pay 
for the perusal; and books of travels, after a 
year has rolled by, unless marked by more than 
usual originality and reflectiveness, make scarce- 
ly any impression on the public mind. Such 
books there are, but this is not one of them. It 
contains only, as the author truly says, “ran- 
dom sketches and surface notes.” The design 
is well meant—ihe execution, we think, is a 
failure. 

Stockton’s Book and Journal. Vol. 1—No. 6. June, 1857. 

Another of the sermons of this eloquent 
preacher. It is entitled “The Heart Over- 
shadowed by Death, a Pulpit Narrative.” It 
is 8 sort of heart autobiography. His language 
is, we think, too ornate, and some of the sen- 
tences are of an unconscionable length, one 
full four pages and a half before reaching the 
period, though there are colons and dashes | 
enough as resting places. We do not like it, 
however, as much as some of his previous dis- 
courses. 

In the Journal, bis contents are the continu- 
ation of his Introductory, embracing “Our 
Progress and Prospects,” “ Pulpit and Pastoral 
Lessons,” “The Religion of Facts.” In his 
next number, he expects to resume his Ser- 
mons on the Bible. 





WASHINGTON ITEMS. 


A correspondent of the Union, writing upon 
the new war steamer Niagara; and the disap- 
pointed expectations of the public in reference 
to her trial-trip, says 


“That the Niagara did not emanate from the 

Navy Department, but, on the contrary—as we 
have reason to believe—was forced upon the 
Department by irresistible outside pressure ; 
therefore, as the Department cannot take credit 
for any excellence this ship may display, it must 
be held equally above reproach for her inefti- 
ciency. The model of the Niagara submitted 
by her constructor, though presenting admi- 
rable points, and most especially designed for 
the attainment of high speed, did not meet the 
“pproval of the constructors at Washington, and 
the arrangement of her deeks and disposition of 
her interior was at variance with the general 
views of the Navy. Her spars, as well as every- 
thing else about her, were draughted by the 
same hand, excepting only the engines, which 
Were built by contract.” 
; It seems, however, that no fault has been 
iound with the build or model of the Niagara, 
but that her imperfect rigging was the work of 
the Navy Department. 


Capt. Tyler, who commanded one of the eom- 
panies of marines at the late riot in this city, 
says that he gave the order to fire, after the cap- 
ture of the cannon from the rioters who fired 
at the soldiers, as they, the rioters, parte 

Senator Benjamin, of Louisiana, is in Wash- 
ington in reference to the affairs of the Tehuan- 
tepec route across the Isthmus. Theagents of 
the different Isthmus routes have all had inter- 
views with the President, to present their re- 
apective claims, 


David H. Burr, Surveyor General of Utah, 
has arrived in Washington, and we extract from 
exchanges the following, which will be interest- 
ing to our readers, as giving the opinion of a 
Gentile resident of Utah : 

“Mr. Burr states, in conversation with fries 
that the Mormon Legion ig pouty ehaiehod 
and that 10,000 United States troops would of 
fectually overawe them. Before he left Utah 
the Mormons had not heard of the intention of 
the Government to send a force thither, but 
they frequently laughed at the idea of the Gov. 
pnment compelling them to obey the Federal 

‘ws, and cited the failure of the Government 
to put down the disturbances in Kansas as evi- 
ence of its inefficiency. He supposes that 
One-third or half of the Mormons, who are dis. 
gusted with Brigham'’s tyranny, would rise 
against him, were they protected by the United 
Peay troops. Mr. Burr does not apprehend 
a the Mormons will show fight. It is the 
a the Light lana tn Obed 
. ‘aw, and hence the opinion is 
entertained that Brigham Youn — 
- Territory with a large force 0 deleed te 
: wers, P ewe. he can find some other peat 
or — a Mr. Burr ga that Balt 
og © meanest settlement that he ever 
abject’ everything having the appearance of 
Poverty, Young's word is law, and the 


oppressions of the Mormons are cruel, and 
without remedy from the present rulers. There 
are about 50 ‘Gentiles’ only in the Territory, 
and they are the objects of bitter persecution.” 

The Washington correspondent of the New 
York Times says: 

“The President had determined, it is be- 
lieved, that the authority of the United States 
in Utah shall be maintained, and that the laws 
shall be executed. But whether he will apply 
this principle of action to the future, or make 
it retrospective, is not yet known. Perhaps it 
may be deemed expedient to grant an amnesty 
in regard to all past political offences. But 
murder and robbery are offences which cannot 
be overlooked, and Mormon malefactors will be 
brought to condign punishment, whenever the 
authority of the laws and the due administra- 
tion of justice shall be reestablished. Convic- 
tion and punishment, through the verdict of a 
jury, will not, however, be easily secured, while 
the Mormon jurors are oath-bound to protect 
their own brother saints.” 


Gov. Merriwether, of New Mexico, has 
reached Washington in good health. His suc- 
cessor in office is not yet mentioned. 


The Hon. F. W. Pickens, of South Carolina 
has been tendered the mission to the Russian 
Court. He isa personal friend of the Presi- 
dent, and hence his selection in preference to 
Governor Aiken and other South Carolinians, 
named in connection with a first-class mission. 
The following paragraphs are from the Bal- 
timore Sun: 

“The bids for the transportation of the United 
States mail, in four-horse passenger coaches, 
overland between the Mississippi and San Fran- 
cisco, have not been decided upon. Many re- 
sponsible parties have offered proposals. The 
contractors will, under the law, select the route 
for which they offer. There has been an ex- 
pression of a wish, on the part of a great num- 
ber of railroad companies, that the starting 
point on the Mississippi should be St. Louis, 
as that city is a great railroad centre, and the 
centre of so many passenger and mail lines. 
“Senator Gwin, who returned to California 
by the last packet, intends to come back by the 
mail route which shall be détermined upon, with 
a view to enable him to explain to Congress its 
advantages or defects. The mail service on the 
route is to commence within a year after the 
date of the contract. It is to be supposed that 
the contractors will adopt one of the wagon 
roads of the Government, instead of making a 
turnpike at their own expense, and that they 
will take a route which will not be obstructed 
by snow four months in the year.” 


FOREIGN SUMMARY. 


ENGLAND. 
In Parliament, an annuity of £8,000 a year 
to the Princess Royal passed with a division. 
Thomas G. Baring has been appointed a Lord 
of the Admiralty. 
Attention had been called in Parliament to 
an increased importation of slaves into Cuba, 
and the inadequate British force on that coast. 
Lord Palmerston said that Lord Clarendon 
had renewed his representations to the Spanish 
Government, and no effort would be wanting, 
as far as diplomatic negotiation would go, to 
induce the Government of Madrid to take ef- 
fectual steps to put down the trade. 

The East India Company had taken posses- 
sion of the Island of Pernu, in the straits of 
Babelmandel, and completely commanding the 
entrance of the Red Sea. The ostensible cause 
is, that two years since, an English ship, which 
was wrecked on the coast of Berlera, was pil- 
laged by the natives. 

The Paris Journal Des Debats confirms the 
ratification of the Persian treaty. ; 
Preparations are making at Portsmouth, for 
the reception of the Grand Duke Constantine. 
Lord Overton has presented a paper in Par- 
liament against the decimal system of coinage 
for England. He says the divisions of halves, 
quarters, eighths, and sixteenths, are indispens- 
able, and that the Americans and Canadians 
adhere to them. They are not 20 indispensable 
as his Lordship thinks, for the American com- 
mercial cities have got rid of them, and Canada 
has just adopted the decimal system. 

The Premier of England having called upon 
the people of England, through their newly- 
chosen representatives, to grant the sum of 
£40,000 down and £8,000 a year for life to 
Her Majesty’s eldest daughter, the Princess 
Royal of England, as her marriage portion, the 
Liverpool News remarks, that, “ taking a rough 
estimate of the income of the Queen and Prince 
Consort at £450,000 per annum, we ask, 
should they not have acted as other people do, 
and laid aside a portion of that sum—say 
£10,000 a year—for their daughter ?” 

The London Star of the 25th ultimo, in an 
article bearing the caption, “Has the Dallas- 
Clarendon treaty really been rejected by her 





Majesty’s Ministers? ” says: 


“Tn truth, all we do of ourselves know is, 
that Sir Charles Wood, in moving the naval es- 
timate, spoke of the possibility of a struggle on 
the high seas between the ships of England 
and the ships of the United States, and said 
that he had given orders for building vessels 
that would be equal to such anemergency. It 
seems to us that the policy of our Government 
is to keep a good store of foreign difficulties in 
hand, so that at any moment they may bring 
them up, to shield themselves from the work of 
political reform and naval and military reduc- 


tion. 

Robert Arrell, of Cuerden Mill, near Preston, 
(manufacturer and spinner,) has failed—tiabil- 
ities, £40,000. 

The cotton spinners and manufacturers of 
Preston and neighborhood have agreed to re- 
strict the workings of their respective establish- 
ments to 40 hours per week, for four weeks from 
June Ist, provided two-thirds of the “ power ” 
concur in the resolution. 

Letters from Paris indicate that the estimates 
circulated respecting the liabilities of M. Charles 
Thurneyssen have been much exaggerated. 
They will not exceed $3,000,000. 

The Princess Royal has arrived at London, 
from Shanghae, with 675,600 pounds tea and 
519 bales silk on freight. 

The London Observer says it is confidently 
asserted that several of the Bishops, including 
the two archbishops and the Bishop of London, 
are prepared to give their adhesion to the per- 
fect harmlessness of admitting the Jews to all 
the honors of the Siate, including the power of 
legislating upon temporal affairs. 

Various statements, says the London Times, 
have been in circulation, respecting the unfit- 
ness of the United States frigate for the laying 
of the Atlantic telegraph cable. She is, how- 
ever, expected to proceed to Liverpool, and we 
have no authentic information that she will do 
otherwise than was at first contemplated in re- 
spect to the shipment of the cable. 

The failure of John Doherty, in the provision 
and grain trade, at Liverpool, was announced 
oo His liabilities are £100,000, assets 
small, 





LATER. 


Lord Palmerston had announced the rejec- 
tion of the Dallas and Clarendon treaty in Par- 
liament, and stated that new conditions receiv- 
ed from Washington were under consideration. 

London, May 30.—Some excitement has been 
created here, by an attack made on an English 





merchant vessel, on the roadstead of Belle Isle, 
by a French war brig. The English vessel 
was bound from Bordeaux to Liverpool, and 
was compelled to come to anchor by contrary 
winds, when, neglecting to hoist her colors, a 
French vessel fired two blank cartridges, and 
then a ball cartridge, killing one English sea- 
man. The case is under consideration by the 
— ; 
nsols to-day opened weak, and decli 
93 11-16, but rallied, pero by wy Shares r 
a a er « little doing, 

e Uni tates frigate S ° 
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FRANCE. 

The French Legislature has passed a | 
stablinbing three lines of transatlantic b ded 


The Bank of France bill was passed almost 
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, General Carri and several other R. 
coat Rutan na ama ee 
n in the new islative. 

Dis es from Algeria mention that the 
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ions, and captured the Position after two 
hours fighting. The ad 
tied inte Kobi om Bd Peer 


Rumors of a coolness between the Emperor 





of Russia and Count Morny are likely to inter- 


fere with a settlement of the commercial treaty 
between Russia and France. 
The Legislature has expired by limitation, 
its six years having now run out. 
The’ French ambassador extraordinary has 
sailed for China. 
AUSTRIA. 


The death of Marshal Radetsky was moment- 

arily anticipated. ~ 
THEY PRINCIPALITIES. 

It was reported that the French, Russian, 
Prussian, and Sardinian commissioners threat- 
ened to withdraw from the Principalities, 
should the Porte persist in removing Vogandes 
from his post in Moldavia. 

SPAIN. 

The Mexican envoy had not yet been receiv- 
ed by the Queen of Spain, and the ‘arrange- 
ment of the differences between the two Gov- 
ernments had, it was said, encountered new dif- 


ficulties. 
CHINA. 


The overland mail from China brings noth- 
ing important. 

Trieste, May 28.—Advices from Bombay men- 
tion the return of some English regiments from 
Persia. 

Admiral Seymour was at Hong Kong, await- 
ing reinforcements, which were looked for in 
the course of a few weeks, 


GENERAL SUMMARY. 


The latest returns from Minnesota indicate 
the triumph of the Republicans. There was 
much illegal voting at St. Paul’s, which went 
Democratic. 


The Springfield Repudliean is out for N. P. 
Banks for Governor of Massachusetts. Several 
other Republican journals object to him, if he 
comes with the endorsement of the Know 
Nothings. 








A young man of the name of Webb, of Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, has a little yacht of twenty- 
three tons burden, with which he has been in 
the habit of navigating the Long Island Sound. 
He proposes to start for Liverpool in a few 
days, on a pleasure trip! His crew will con- 
sist of four men. 


At the New London, Conn., charter election, 
which occurred last week, the Republicans elect- 
ed fourteen out of sixteen councilmen, one al- 
derman, and the city clerk. The Democrats 
got three aldermen. 


W. C. Godfrey, who has achieved an unen- 
viable reputation in connection with the Kane 


-| Arctic Expedition, through Dr. Kane’s narra- 


tive, will soon publish his defence in a book 
form. 


A Brooklyn (N. Y.) jury recently gave a ver- 
dict of $10,000 against one Andrew J. Consel- 
yea, for the seduction of a young woman. Let 
such verdicts be multiplied. 


#One of our weekly journals, with a large cir- 
culation, recently found a spirited story in an 
English Magazine, and, giving it a new title, 
commenced its republication. After a few 
chapters had been published, the author, a resi- 
dent of Philadelphia, claimed the story as his 
own, and showed his copyright. The English 
Magazine had stolen it, and the American 
weekly was obliged to desist from its publica- 
tion ! 


Francis C. Corbin, the Virginia gentleman, 
resident in Paris who took occasion to write a 
letter to Galignani’s Messenger, to state that he 
was not one of the “ American gentlemen in 
Paris” who invited Senator Sumner to a pub- 
lic dinner, is likely to gain quite a notoriety 
by his course. The journals are all down upon 
him—even to the New York Herald. 


Captain Davis, of the U. S. ship St. Mary’s, 
to whom General Walker capitulated, expresses 
his indignation at the imputation against his 
honor, so freely made by the ejected General, 


Tre American Minister 1x THE House or 
Commons. — A London correspondent, descri- 
bing the scene in the House of Commons when 
the Princess’ dowry was voted, says : 

“Every seat, not only in the body of the 
house but also in the side galleries, was oc- 
cupied, while the space below the bar was 
crowded by those for whom there was nothing 
but standing room. Conspicuous in front of 
the gallery, facing the speaker, were the calm, 
observant features and the waving white locks 
of Mr. Dallas, the United States Minister. 
Since he has been amongst us, I think he has 
hardly missed an important debate, or indeed 
one occasion, either in or out of Parliament, 
for studying our institutions. To an American, 
the discussion of Friday evening would natural- 
ly be both curious and interesting. The rep- 
resentatives of the people sitting in council on 
the domestic arrangements and controlling the 
family economy of the sovereign—perhaps it 
would be difficult to find a better opportunity 
for testing the possibility of combining and rec- 
onciling, under a constitutional monarchy, the 
loyalty of subjects and the self-respect and in- 
dependence ot freemen. 


Neosuo.—The Indian Territory south of Kan- 
sas contains sixty thousand persons, of the 
tribes of Cherokees, Creeks, Chicasaws, and 
Choctaws. All who are civilized have planta- 
tions worked by negro slaves, but no whites 
have yet settled there, as the law excludes 
them from the Indian Territory. Part of the 
programme is to make Neosho a slave State, to 
offset Kansas, should the will of her people be 
respected by admission as a free State. To 
make a star of our Confederacy out of sach 
material would seem no easy matter, but noth- 
ing is impossible to Democracy, when Neosho 
is girt around by Arkansas, Missouri, and 
Texas. The Indians have heretofore opposed 
a Territorial Government, as they have their 
own tribal organizations, which must be abolish- 
ed by such action. But if the pear is ripe for 
the next session of Congress, there will be no 
difficulty in plucking it, and the border States 
will all give their quota of population to add to 
the Government agents, half-breeds, and others 
now there, to swell a census. 


The particulars of the burning of the steam- 
ship Louisiana in the Gnlf of Mexico, have 
reached us. The event occurred some six or 
eight miles southeast of Galveston, the fire 
having broke out about one o’clock in the 
morning of May 31. There were fifty or sixty 
passengers on board, beside the crew, the greater 
number of whom perished. The fire being 
amidships, all communication between the for- 
ward and after part of the vessel was cut off, 
and the tiller-ropes being burnt, she was entire- 
ly unmanageable, although the engines con- 
tinued to run for some time. Among those 
who perished was Colonel Bainbridge, of the 
United States army. 


Gen. Cass.—There is not the least truth in 
the report that Gen. Cass is failing, in either 
physical or intellectual power. He does not 
seem a day older or a shade less vigorous and 
original in mind than he did ten years ago. 
Indeed, we should say that he had gained 
something in these respects, for his speeches 
last week were a great deal shorter and more to 
the point than the ten-hour discourses he used 
to pronounce in the Senate.’ It was our good 
fortune to be conveyed in the same train with 
the distinguished Secretary, from Cincinnati 
nearly to Sandusky. He sat steadily upright 
for the whole six hours, never once falling into 
a doze of fatigue, as some younger men did. 
He travelled, too, in the most democratic style, 
without any attendant, and dined for a quarter 
of a dollar at the same shabby little wayside 
station, and off the same old pine table with 
the rest of us, unofficial Democrats.—N. FY. 
Tribune. Dt 

A boy, escaped from the Connecticut State 
Reform School at Meriden, and rearrested, set 
fire to the city prison in Waterbury, in order to 
burn himself up, saying he had rather be burned 
to death than go back to Meriden. He de- 
stroyed the building, but was himself rescued 
alive, though badly burned. 


There is no certainty as to Horace Vernet 
being engaged to paint a. battle piece for the 
Capitol at Washington. He has had a very 
handsome offer by our Government, but at the 
last accounts, not understanding a word of 
English, he had not succeeded in comprehend- 
ing the despatch from Washington which had 





been read to him by our Minister in Paris. 


Homiciwe 1n Wasuineron.—A scene of vio- 
lence aud ‘bloodshed was enacted at about 3 
o'clock yesterday afternoon, at the lager beer 
saloon of Joseph Gerhard, on Maryland avenue, 
near its intersection with the canal. Three 
men from Alexandria, said to be named Rudd, 
Smith, and Hill, and two from the Navy Yard, 
called for and obtained drink at Gerhard’s, for 
which they refused to pay. An altercation 
consequently ensued, in which Mrs. Gerhard 
participated, and at length blows were passed, 
the bar-keeper, Henry Shulte, assisting his em- 
i. , 

he parties passing out into the avenue, sticks 
and stones were freely used, until Gerhard ad- 
vanced with a pistol, which he was in the habit 
of keeping in his bar, and fired at the assail- 
ants. The shot took effect on one of the Alex- 
andrians, when Gerhard prepared to fire a 
second time. At this instant the barkeeper 
turned himself around in front of Gerhard, and 
80 received the shot intended for the other par- 
ty full in the breast. Poor Shulte fell, and al- 
most instantly expired. Gerhard was soon ar- 
rested, and the case examined by Justice Donn, 
who, after hearing twenty-one witnesses, held 
Gerhard to bail in the sum of $3,000, to appear 
at the coming term of the Criminal Court. 
John Robinson, one of the Navy Yard men, 
was subsequently arrested as a participant in 
the riot, and held to $300 bail for further ex- 
amination. The Alexandrians took to flight 
homewards, but officers have been despatched 
to Alexandria, to secure their arrest as fugitives 
from justice—National Intelligencer, June 12, 


A Caco or Irtsx Girts —The City of Mo- 
bile, Captain Marshall, sailed from Liverpool 
for New York on the 26th ultimo, freighted 
with over nine hundred passengers. Among 
these, are a party of one hundred and twenty 
young women and fourteen men, members of 
one hundred and thirty-three different families, 
the expenses of whose immigration are defrayed 
by public subscription from nearly four thou- 
sand different persons, the majority of whom 
are laborers and servant girls, to a fund, entitled 
the “Trish Pioneer Emigration Fund.” The 
object of the institution of this fund is to raise 
the wages and otherwise better the condition 
of poor families in the poorest districts of Ire- 
land by the assisted emigration to the United 


States or Canada of one member of each fami- 


ly, especially selected on account of good char- 
acter and industrious habits, in the expectation 
that the person so assisted will not only better 
their own condition, but will, according to the 
usual generous practice of Irish emigrants, also 
send for, or otherwise greatly help, the rest of 
the family in Ireland. 


The recent heavy rains have produced a de- 
structive freshet in the Allegheny river, which 
commenced rising at Pittsburgh on Tuesday 
evening, and on Wednesday noon had risen 
eight feet. Along the shores, from Sharpsburgh 
to Pittsburgh, where large numbers of rafts 
of timber were tied up, ready to be floated 
down when wanted, the freshet tore many from 
their fastenings, and swept them off, dashing 
them against piers and bridges, and wrecking 
them. Few, if any, of those carried off escaped 
this fate, so that the amount of lumber and 
timber thus destroyed is estimated at $40,000, 
mostly uninsured. The following-named per- 
sons, among numerous others, are heavy losers: 
Messrs. Hand, Wickersham, Poor, & Reed; 
Heath & Lucas; J. Herron; Cook, Harney, & 
Co.; Horner & Harrit. Watson & Co. lost 
two empty flats, and Capt. Dennison two loaded 
metal boats and three empty flats. His loss is 
covered by insurance in a Wheeling office. 


Grievine ror Lost Pearts.—It would be 
hard to tell whether most joy or sorrow has 
been caused at Notch Brook, New Jersey, by 
the discovery of the pearls. Dozens are be- 
moamng fortunes that, in days past, they care- 
lessly flung away. One matron unavailingly 
sighs over some “little white things” that she 
once gave her boys for marbles. A school- 
master lugubriously remembers that he had 
chopped up eight or ten thousand dollars worth, 
with his penknife, “to see what was inside.” 
Another genius rammed a pearl bullet down 
his rifle, and shot away his fortune. And old 
lady, who chuckled six months over her “ good 
bargain with the pedler,” now discovers that 
she paid him, in pearls, about seven thousand 
dollars for a calico dress. It is needless to 
say she hasn’t laughed since. The unfortunate 
man who had the $25,000 one cooked for his 
breakfast, has taken to bed, in utter despair, 
and refuses to be comforted. 


Tue Orricers or THE Nracara.-—The officers 
of the Niagara have received great attention in 
England. Captain Hudson has received an in- 
vitation to dine with the Lord Mayor of London, 
and a similar invitation from Sir Charles Wood, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty. He was 
obliged to decline, under the supposition that 
he would be required to go to Liverpool. The 
officers have found themselves unable to meet 
all the demands that hospitality and untiring 
kindness have made upon their time. They 
have been elected honorary members of the 
United Service Club, the Junior United Service 
Club, and the Royal Yacht Club. Professor 
Morse, in addition to the invitations which have 
been extended to the oflicers, has received sim- 
ilar ones from the Marquis of Lansdowne and 
a number of other friends. 


Tur Press 1x Greece.—tThe city of Athens 
has now seventeen newspapers issued regularly, 
besides four periodicals published semi-month- 
ly, The papers are weekly and semi-weekly. 
One, the eighteenth, is to be started in a short 
time, under the editorial care of M. Kalopothakes. 
Athens became the capital in 1836, and had 
then only two or three thousand inhabitants ; it 
has now a population of 36,009, and the re- 
moval of restrictions upon the Press has pro- 
duced a corresponding growth of periodical liter- 
ature. With all these papers, however, there is 
not one issued daily, nor is there a publication 
removed from the influence of the Greek 
Church. M. Kalopothakes’s enterprise inaugu- 
rates the times of Protestant journalism in the 
country. aie 


Tur Toayer Emicration Movement.—The 
Wheeling Intelligencer announces, on reliable 
authority, that there are extensive movements, 
among the largest landholders in the State of 
Virginie, to dispose by wholesale of immense 
tracts of country to Eli Thayer’s company, to 
be sold to bodies of settlers now about emigra- 
ting from the Eastern and Western States; 
also, that Kentucky and Tennessee have been 
bidding for the attention of the company, and 
it is probable that considerable purchases will 
be made in those States. 


Lizvtenayt CotoneL Henry Batysrince, 
who was recently lost by the burning of the 
steamer Louisiana, near Galveston, was at- 
tached to the First Regiment United States 
Infantry. He graduated from West Point in 
1821, and was breveted during the Mexican 
war for gallant conduct. 


It is stated that the Secretary of the Treasury 
anticipates an increase of revenue under the 
new tariff, which will be in operation on the 
Ist of July next, and is also of the opinion 
that a surplus of $22,000,000 will be in the 
Treasury at the end of the current year. 


A proposition is now under consideration in 
the Post Office Department, for the transporta- 
tion of the mails from New York to New Or- 
leans, instead of from Washington, as hereto- 
fore; which, it is said, could be done with more 
regularity and in less time than now. 


The fourth trial to elect a Mayor of Provi- 
dence city, again resulted in no choice. The 
candidates were, Stephen F. Oldney, Henry J. 
Burroughs, and Thomas A. Doyle. The for- 
mer Mayor still retains the office. 


A woman in a town of New Hampshire was 
recently abused by her husband. That night 
she quietly sewed him up in the bed clothes, 
while he was asleep, and then thrashed him 
within an inch of his life. 


In August, the people of Iowa are to vote 
on the question of allowing coloren men to vote 
in the elections on the same terms as white men. 


Lieut. Gen. Scott is to have a grand recep- 
tion in Boston, when he goes thither, June 17th. 
Governor Gardner has ordered out the Firat 
Brigade to receive him, and to escort him to 
the State House, where, in behalf of the Com- 
monwealth, he will receive an official welcome. 


The steamer Empire City, from Havana, 
farnishes dates from the Island of Cuba to the 
7th inst. The general news is unimportant. 
General Santa Anna was daily looked for. The 
island was in a healthy condition, no epidemic 
prevailing. Tthe steamer brought nearly two 
hundred passengers and about a se oe | and 





forty-seven thousand dollars in specie, 


Ratsine tae Steamer Puiwaverrria.—Mr. 
R. D. Bartlett, of Bangor, launched in that 
city, on Thursday, a steam schooner of about 
250 tons burdén, to be used as an auxiliary 
force to assist in raising the steamship City. of 
Philadelphia, which was cast away onthe coast 
of Newfoundland, in September, 1854. The 
City of Philadelphia belonged to the Liverpool 
and Philadelphia line of steamers, is of 3,000 
tons burden, and was purchased by Mr. Bart- 
lett from the underwriters at Lloyd’s, London, 
She was a valuable steamer, with perfect and 
powerful machinery. She lies in only about 
24 feet of water, and is about seven hundred feet 
from the shore. She is in a cove, and the beach 
is smooth and of easy grade, offering no obsta- 
cle to her safe approach to the shore. 


Arrest or Hon. Jonn Wentwortu.—Chi- 
cago, June 9.—Hon. John Wentworth, Mayor 
of the city, was arrested this morning by the 
United States Marshal, charged with having 
tail bags in his possession, and was held to 
bail in the sum of $3,000. The mail bags were 
found on his premises, but, at an examination 
held in the afternoon, Mr. Wentworth was dis- 
charged from custody by Judge Drummond. 
He decided that Mr. Wentworth, in his official 
capacity of Congressman, received the mail 
bags, and that, unless a special demand was 
made for them, he had a right to keep them. 


Americans In Evrope.—Thousands of Amer- 
icans are now in Europe, and others are direct- 
ing their footsteps to that portion of the world. 
The rage for travel was never so great a3 now. 
This may be attributed in some measure to the 
facilities afforded by steam navigation. It is 
stated that, prior to 1850, the number of Amer- 
icans that visited the Old World never exceeded 
7,500 in any one year, and the average num- 
ber for the ten years previous was not more 
than 5,000. In 1850, the Collins steamers 
commenced running, and 29,362 Americans 
crossed the Atlantic during that year. In 1856, 
the number of American travellers returning 
from Europe, that landed in New York, was 
30,319. In 1855, the number that landed at 
our ports was 29,599, but in 1854 it reached 
32,641, 


Mr, Boonanan on THE Stave TradE.—The 
Tribune calls attention to the fact, that the 
President of the United States has remitted the 
fine imposed upon Captain Smith, in New 
York, tried some time since for implication in 
the slave trade: 

“ He was charged with a capital offence, and 
the case was perfectly clear against him; but 
to avoid the chance of his getting off by some 
quibble or pretence set up by him, of not be- 
ing @ citizen of the United States, the prosecu- 
tion accepted a plea of guilty for a minor of- 
fence. Under this plea he was sentenced to a 
term of imprisonment and a fine of $1,000. 
During his imprisonment he freely boasted to 
those who visited him, of his connection with 
the slave trade, and his special relish for the 
business. His term of imprisonment having 
expired, the President has remitted his fine and 
set him free.” 


Tur Fuaitive Stave Case 1n Onto.—Ac- 
cording to present indications, the late collision 
between the Federal and State authorities in 
Ohio will not terminate without some further 
trouble. The Columbus State Journal under- 
stands that Gov. Chase, at the earliest possible 
moment after reaching the city from Cincinnati, 
had an interview with Messrs. Mason and 
Gtod, who represent the prosecuting attorney 
of Clark county, in the case before the Federal 
judge at Cincinnati, involving the right of the 
State to enforce her owncriminal laws within ber 
own jurisdiction, against violators, whether Fed- 
eral or official or other; and that he immedi- 
ately telegraphed to Attorney General Wolcott 
to appear in the case on the part of the State, 
in conjunction with these gentlemen. 

Direct TRADE BETWEEN CLEVELAND AND 
Evrore.—We understand that the vessel now 
being built to take a cArgo direct from Chicago 
to Liverpool, has already & back freight of mer- 
chandise engaged for this port. If this experi- 
ment succeeds, and we do not see why it should 
not, we shall be able to import European goods 
for ourselves, Cincinnati, and other points south 
of us, without the delays and expenses of trans- 
shipment at New York and Baffalo, and with- 
out fretting ourselves at the breaks in the Erie 
ditch.—Cleveland Herald. 


Watxer’s Army.—About two hundred sick, 
the remnant of Walker’s army, had arrived at 
San Carlos, in the steamer San Carlos, on their 
way home. They are described as being in a 
most pitiable condition. It is supposed that 
the men left in Rivas had gone to Costa Rica. 
Nicaragua was tranquil, and an election was 
to be held on the 15th of June, The republic 
would be’ occupied by the four Central Ameri- 
can States until its Government was firmly es- 
tablished. 


Amusements 1x Loxpoy.—A letter from 
London has the following, with relation to the 
amusements of the British aristocracy : 

“Mrs. Webb, the ‘colored lady from Phila- 
delphia,’ with her husband, appears in a new 
entertainment, entitled ‘The Linford Studio,’ 
at Camden House, Kensington, to-morrow 
evening, under the patronage of the Duchess 
of Sutherland, the Duke and Duchess of Argyle, 
Lord and Lady Kinnard, &c. Camden House, 
with its beautiful gardens, is lent for the pur- 
pose, by a gentleman patron.” 


Tom Thumb lately made a free exhibition 
of himself in Westminster (London) county 
court, where he was summoned as a witness by 
a person named Hasset, who alleged that he 
had been engaged by Mr. Barnum as a valet to 
Tom Thumb, but was dismissed after three 
days’ service, without proper notice. Tom 
Thumb was placed on an elevated seat, facing 
the judge. He gave his evidence in a collected 
manner, and the plaintiff having failed to prove 
that he was hired by Mr. Barnum, had a ver- 
dict against him, with costs. 


The new cent is a dangerous plaything for 
children. A medical friend informs the New 
York Tribune that he has been consulted in 
several cases where the new cent has been 
swallowed by children, one of whom is only 
two years old, and in which great irritation of 
the stomach and bowels has followed, because 
of the corrosive nature of the metals composing 
it, a3 well as of its mechanical action upon the 
delicate mucous surface. 


Another application of the law of “Judge 
Lynch” occu in Rockingham county, Va., 
on Tuesday last. A man who was banished 
from the county for certain crimes, having re- 
turned, he was seized by a Vigilance Commit- 
tee, and hnng on a tree. His son-in-law, who 
was also in custody, was threatened with simi- 
lar violence. 


Popu.aTion oF CaLirornia.—A careful esti- 
mate, based on the latest returns of the local 
assessors, makes the population of California 
507,067, of whom 332,380 are American, 65,000 
Indians, 38,687 Chinese, 15,000 French, 15,000 
Mexicans, 10,000 Germans, 10,000 Irish, 2,000 
English, and 15,000 other foreigners, besides 
4,000 colored persons. 


Wrovcnt Iron Cars.—There is now nearly 
completed, in Paterson, N. J., a first class pas- 
senger car, a little larger than the ordinary 
size, constructed almost entirely of wrought 
iron. This material is employed to obtain 
great strength, with less weight than usual, and 
to avoid the injuries to passengers due to the 
destruction of ordinary cars in any kind of a 
smash. 


Col. James Price, of Clark county, Ky., was 
killed near Winchester, Ky., lately; with his 
son, & fine young man, by a neighbor named 
Gay. It seems that Price’s wife been wri- 
ting, under the nom de plume of “ Molly Broom,” 
sketches for the Ohio Farmer, in one of which 
she held up Gay’s family and himself to ridi- 
cule. It was for this that Gay took revenge. 


Tue Crops in New England are said to be 
getting along finely, and, stimulated by high 
prices, the farmers have planted a great breadth 
of ground. Winter grain looks splendid, spring 
wheat promises well, pastures are rich in all 
directions, and the hay crop, an important one 
in that part of the country, will be a bounteous 
yield. 


Space anp Trve AnnrmiLatep.—The iron 
horse now pursues his way, without stop or im- 
portant deviation, upon a direct line, from Ban- 
gor, Maine, to Jefferson City, Missouri, a dis- 
tance of a little over seventeen hundred miles— 
half as far as to London—in three days. 


Mrs. Stowe lately returned to Paris, from 
Rome, and was to sail for the United States by 
the steamer of the 9th of June. She leaves in 
Paris, at school, her two twin daughters, young 





ladies grown, 


Tue Case or THe Uniren Srares anp State 
Avtuorities 1x On10.—Cincinnati, June 11.— 
The case of the State against the United States 
authorities was resumed this morning. A num- 
ber of depositions were read, of a rebutting 
character, mainly substantiating the testimony 
of Elliott, previously given, to the effect that 
no excess was committed by the Marshal’s 
posse. Some of the affidavits went to show 
that the first attempt .at firing came from the 
Sheriff’s party. Attorney General Wolcott, on 
behalf of the State and Sheriff, asked for an 
adjournment, in order to take other depositions. 
This was objected to, and a compromise made, 
to the effect that rebutting testimony might be 
introduced at a future day. Senator Pugh then 
commenced his argument in behalf of the Mar- 
shal and others. He closed this afternoon, and 
was followed by Mr. Mason for the defence. 
The case will probably again be adjourned over 
in a day or two. 


_ Arrairs iv Liserta.—The Presidential elec- 
tion was held on the 5th ult. The present in- 
cumbent, Mr. Benson, was to receive the vote 
of all for the Presidency, but the ‘‘ True Libe- 
rians”’ supported Col. B. P. Yates for the Vice 
Presidency, while the Whigs had nominated 
Gen. Lewis. These parties differ mainly in 
their foreign policy, the Whigs being less liberal 
towards those whose Governments have no trea- 
ties with Liberia. They had passed a bill for- 
bidding trade by the citizens of such nations, 
except through brokers. This operates against 
Americans, and, though merely a matter of five 
per cent. commission, is a retaliation upon us 


& bust of Longfellow. Ames, Gay, and Champ- 
ney, are well, aud doing well. Walter Brackett 
is in town, busily employed upon some com- 
missions, Ordway is off tronting, and Williams 
has just returned from the country, looking as 
brown asa berry and as pleasant as ever. Miss 
Stewart, daughter of Gilbert Stewart, the great 
portrait painter, sails for Europe in the next 
steamer; she is to spend some time in Florence, 
with friends who reside there.” 


Apvayce or Con. Sumyer.—By letters bear- 
ing date 27th May, we have advices direct from 
the troops under Col. Sumner, now advancing 
against the Cheyenne Indians. On the even- 
ing of the above date, the command, being in 
excellent health and spirits, encamped on the 
banks of the “ Big Blue,” having made about 
twenty miles per day since leaving Fort Leav- 
enworth. On the 20th of May, were passed by 
the Judge, Marshal, and Attorney General of 
Utah Territory, on their way East, having been 
compelled to fly the Territory for their lives ; 
their public documents, records, and books, 
having been destroyed, and their offices burnt. 
Some of the returning party were of opinion 
that a large force of United States troops would 
be sufficient to awe the “Saints” into submis- 
sion, while others held that nothing skort of a 
severe castigation could have that effect. 


Enormous Gop Bovutper Founp.—The 
Marysville Herald says that the Downieville 
Tunnel Company, at Centreville, have found 
the largest boulder containing gold, perhaps, 
ever struck in California. Up to last accounts, 
they had extracted $17,000, and had not yet 
ascertained its full size. They estimate the 
amount of gold it contains at not less than 
$100,000! This boulder is a fair set-off to one 
from Australia, which the English papers have 
recently mentioned as being on exhibition in 
London, and which weighs, quartz and gold, 
four hundred pounds, and is valued by some 
sanguine individual at £20,000, or $100,000. 


Tora ABSTINENCE FROM Beer.—The butch- 
ers in some of the Philadelphia markets on 
Friday put in force tke principle of total absti- 
nence from beef. The prices asked by the 
drovers proved so high on last market day, that 
they refused to purchase. Their customers, 
therefore, had to content themselves with mut- 
ton and pork, or cull from vegetables a savory 
meal. We do not know but this is the best 
remedy for the high price of beef. It bas this 
virtue in it, that it applies to all alike.— Ledger. ' 


AwnotHer Viciance Committer.—A num- 
ber of men of Brunswick, Virginia, have formed 
themselves into a vigilance committee. The 
following resolutions were passed at the first 
meeting: 

Resolved, That a committee of vigilance, com- 
posed of fifteen citizens of this county, be ap- 
pointed by the Chair, whose duty it shall be to 
ferret out all Abolition agents and emissaries, 
and to use every exertion to bring these disturb- 
ers of the public peace to justice. 

Resolved, That this meeting offer a reward 

of one thousand dollars for the apprehension 
and conviction in the courts of our county of 
any white person who may be found tampering 
with our slaves. 
General Walker had an interview with the 
President, on Saturday. The President will, it 
is said, order an inquiry into the facts connect- 
ed with the action of Captain Davis, of the 
sloop of war St. Mary’s, while in Nicaragua. 
General Walker was expected to reach New 
York on Monday. 


A U.S. Marshal’s posse at Cincinnati having 
attempted, on Saturday last, in that city, to ar- 
rest a fugitive slave and his wife, the negro 
stabbed the chief deputy dangerously ; where- 
upon another deputy shot the negro four times 
in the abdomen, so that his wounds are believed 
to be mortal. The negroes were secured. 


QuaARANTINE.—The authorities of New Or- 
leans have given notice that the strictest quar- 
antine will be put on all vessels arriving from 
ports out of the United States south of that 
port, and where yellow fever usually prevails. 


Hon. Daniel Clark, of New Hampshire, has 
been elected United States Senator, in place of 
Mr. Bell, deceased, by a Republican majority 
of sixty-five votes. 


A schooner, supposed to be connected with 
the slave traffic, was captured by a United 
States cutter, off Sandy Hook, Wednesday morn- 


ing. i 


TWO WEEKS LATER FROM CALIFORNIA. 


New York, June 12.—The steamer George 
Law, from Aspinwall, arrived here this after- 
noon, with San Francisco dates to the 20th 
ultimo, and nearly $2,000,000 in specie. 

She left Aspinwall on the 34 instant. The 
Granada left the same day for New Orleans. 
The United States ships Independence and 
St. Mary’s were off Panama on the 2d, and the 
steamer Wabash was off Aspinwall on the 8th. 
Intelligence from San Juan del Norte states 
that over one hundred of Walker’s men are 
still at that place, destitute and sick. 

It was reported at Panama that the Chincha 
Islands are to be placed under a joint protecto- 
rate of England and France. 

The massacre of Colonel Crabb’s party was 
causing a great excitement in California. 

The mines were yielding well in California, 
The affairs of the Isthmus were quiet. 

The new Administration of New Granada 
will not accede to the demands of the United 
States. 

There is nothing new from Nicaragua. 

The revolution in Peru has been suppressed. 
The insurgent fleet had surrendered to the 
Government. : , 
General Vivanco was at Arequipa with a 
small force, but without means. 

The sloop of war John Adams was at the 
Chincha Islands. 

A letter from the correspondent of the Pan- 
ama Star, dated Lima, May 12th, says: “The 
Convention has closed its secret session on the 
question of the English and French protecto- 
rate of the Chincha Islands. They vote to-day, 
and their votes are to be favorable.” 
The British frigate Satellite had sailed from 


having been commissioned by the English 





United States commissioners, the Oregon 
boundary. 


Callao for Vancouver's island, her commander | thousand. $1. 


Business at Lima was improving rapidly. 
The affairs of other South American States 
were generally tranquil. 
The Panama Star expresses strong fears that 
General Walker, in conformity with threats 
made by him after his capitulation, will return 
with another army of filibusters to the Isthmus, 
and regrets that General Moral did not bind 
him and his officers, in the terms of the capit- 
ulation, never again to put their feet in Central 
America, 
_ The news from California is not of general 
importance. 

he papers give the details of the massacre 
of Colonel Crabb and his party of filibusters, 
which seems to have been attended by incidents 
of unusual cruelty, Colonel Crabb was led 
out alone, and tied to a post, with his arms 
above his head, and there riddled with a hun- 


against the Mexicans will be adopted. 





wide reputation. 
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PHILADELPHIA AGENCY FOR THE ERA. 


The undersigned will receive subscriptions and adver- 

tisements for this paper, and engage to deliver it punctu- 

ally. Friends of the Era, please call. 

JOSEPH HUGHES, 5 Walnut Place, 
(Back of 84 Walnut st., above 3d.) 





THE ERA can always be found at J. W. SULLIVANS 
News Room, San Francisco, California. 





WILD CHERRY. 


Brooxuiyz, Mass., February 5, 1854. 
My Dear Sir: Having experienced results of a satis- 
factory character from the use of Wistar's Balsam of Wild 
Cherry, in cases of severe colds, during the past two 
years, I am induced to express the full faith I have in its 
reuovating power. 
I was first induced to try this medicine as an experi- 
ment, about two years ago, in connection with the strong 
recommendation of a friend, who was well nigh gone 
with consumption, and whose relief from the use of it 
satisfied me of its great value in cases of colds and de- 
cline, and most clearly demonstrating to my mind its 
great value as a restorative, that needs only a fair trial 
to insure a grateful demonstration from the public. 

Your obedient servant, 
SAMUEL A. WALKER. 

To Seru W. Fow x, Boston. 


i] None genuine, unless signed I. BUTTS on the 
wrapper. 16 





TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS. 


A retired clergyman, restored to health in a few days 
after many years of great nervous suffering, is anxious 
make known the means of cure. Will send (free) the 
prescription used. Direct to the Rev. JOMUN M. DAG- 
NALL, 59 Falton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 50 





‘SOMETHING NEW FOR SABBATH — 
SCHOOLS. 
ABBATH SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS AND 


TEACHERS will find a variety of important Dible 
Lessons, appropriate Hymns and Music, and useful 


Tracts, in 
“The Sabbath School Manual.” 


It will be sent to any part of the United States by mail, 
prepaid, as follows: ° 
A single copy, and less than ten copies, for 7 cents per 
copy. 

Ten copies, 60 cents. 

Eighteen copies, $1. 

Oxders may be addressed (with payment enclosed) to 


H. B. GOWER, 


Philadelphia, (Box 724 ) 


AN OFFER TO THE LADIES. 


WHE FIRST OF JULY is the commencement of the 
third year of the pnblication of the LADIES’ VISIT- 
OR, a mo:.thly paper published in the city of New York. 
It is the cheapest Ladies’ paper in the world. Each num- 
ber contains an original story written expressly for the 
Visitor. Its contents for the year will be varied and in- 
teresting, consisting both of Original and Selected Tales, 
Poetry, Chit-Chat on the Fashions, and Miscellany. In 
the Housekeeper’s Department will be found many valu- 
able receipts. sent to us from our correspondents from all 
parts of the United States; nor will the Tittle folks be for- 
gotten. In short, we hope to make our paper a welcome 
* Visitor” to every ber of the | hold 
Terms for the single copy, Fifty Cents per year: but, as 
we wish to put the Visitor into the hands of the million 
we propose to any one who will undertake to procure 
subscribers, to do it on the following conditions, viz: Col- 
lect of each subscriber twenty-five cents; inthis manner 
each single subscriber will recieve the paper at half the 
advertised rates, and the agent may retain twelve and a 
half cents on each copy for doing the business. 
At this low price, with a little effort, a large list of sub- 
scribers can easily be obtained. Wherever any lady bas 
undertaken it, she has never failed of success; it has over 
five thousand subscribers in this city. 
There is not a town in the United States, even where 


HAG 








we now have subscribers, in which an additional club 
may not readily be obtained, 
Ladies in many places have earned from two to four 
os a day, by procuring subscribers on the above con- 
itions. 
Postage on the Visitor is only six cents a year. 
Specimen copies sent free to all parts of the world. 
To any woman whose health or tastes unfit her for the 
drudgery of woman’s usual work—that of the needle— 
this experiment of canvassing for a Ladies’ paper is well 
worth the trial. 
Direct ali communications to LAURA J. CURTIS, 
(care of Curtis & Co ,) New York City. 545 


AMUSING DIALOGUES. 
OWLER’S PARLOR DRAMAS; for Home Amuse- 
ment, Soirees, Exhibitions, &c. $1. : 
FOWLER'S HUNDRED DIALOGUES; for Readin 

and Exhibition in Schools and Private Circles. Nin’ 


The above are pronounced to be the best books of the 
tionable.” 


kind. “ Their moral tone is wnexrcep' Sent by 





Government to settle, in conjunction with the} mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 





Bosto’ 


MORRIS COTTON, Publisher, o 


Sold by Booksellers generally, 


dred bullets. The excitement in California 
over this massacre seems to be intense, and it 
is feared that some general plan of revenge 


A Cure ror Astuma.—There are many well- 
attested cases of cures of this distressing com- 
plaint, by the use of the Wild Cherry, as com- 
bined by Dr. Wistar, in his famous Cough Bal- 
sam, which medicine has achieved a world- 


THE NATIONAL ERA, 
Washington, D. ¢, 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR 
JOHN G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR, 


PROSPECTUS OF THE ELEVENTH VOLUME, 


BEGINNING JANUARY 1, 1857, 


The National Fra is an uncompromising 
opponent of Slavery and the Slave Power; an 
advocate of personal, civil, and religious liber- 
*y, without regard to race or creed; a foe to all 
secret combinations to control the Ballot-Box, 
whether under the direction of priests or lay- 
men, and to all measures direct y or indirectly 
sesame as on account of birth- 
ce or religion ; a friend of Temperance, the 
Homestead, and all reforms cleuatel to secure 
to Labor its just consideration, recompense, and 
political weight, and to Trade, its Natural Free- 
dom, in virtue of which every man has a right 
to buy and sell in whatever market he pleases. 
It believes in the right of individual judgment 
in all matters, whether of religion or polities, 
and rejects the dogma of passive obedience 
and non-resistance in both Church and State ; 
holding that no man who swears to support the 
Constitution of the United States can delibe- 
rately violate his own settled convictions of its 
meaning, without incurring the guilt of perjury, 
and that no citizen can obey a human enact- 
ment which requires him to commit injustice, 
without immorality. 
_it regards Slavery, and the issues involved 
in it, as forming the great Political Question of 
the Day; taking the ground, that Slavery, from 
its necessities, instincts, and habits, is perpetu- 
ally antagonistic to Freedom and Free Labor, 
and unchangeably aggressive; that its work- 
ings can be counteracted only by a permanent 
system of measures; and it therefore has sup- 
ported, and will continue to support, the Re- 
publican Party, so long as it shall be true to 
Freedom, holding itself, however, perfectly in- 
dependent, at liberty to approve or condemn 
whatever may accord or conflict with its oft. 
avowed principles. 

It presents weekly a summary of General 
News and Political Intelligence, keeps a rec- 
ord of the Proceedings of Congress, and is the 
repository of a large portion of the most im- 
portant speeches delivered in that body. 

Its Foreign and Domestic Correspondence ia 
carefully provided for, and its Literary Miscel- 
lany, chiefly original, being supplied by many 
of the best writers of the country, makes it em- 





Lard, in barrels - 14} 15 _ | phatically a Parer vor tae FAmity. 

Lard, in kegs - o ¢ 143 15} | The Republican Party must now perfect ita 
Wool, Unwashed - 2 2 27 | organization, and proceed at once to the task 
Wool, Washed - 2 + 383 36 | of enlightening the Public Mind. Only in this 
Wool, Pulled - - - - + 29 33 | way can it retain its power in the States which 
Wool, Fleece, common+ - + 34 38 | it now controls, and acquire power in the States 
Wool, Fleece, fine - - + AT 52 | which have just decided the issue against it. 
Wool, Choice Merino - + 60 55 | Documents and speeches answer the purposes 
Butter, Western, in kegs - - 14 15 | of a temporary canvass, but permanent effects 
Butter, Roll - - + «+ « «© 23 25 | can be produced best by ever-working agencies. 
Cheese - - + + = - = 12) 14 | A single tract, read, may be forgotten—a good 
Coffee, Rio- - - += + + = 104 11} | newspaper, going into a family as a regular 
Coffee, Java - - +--+ - 415 159 | visiter, will not be forgotten. It is the continual 


dropping that wears away stone—the repeated 
blow that drives the wedge home—importu- 
nity that prevails where spasmodic appeals 
fail. The newspaper devoted to the discussion 
of fundamentral principles, is the constant drop- 
ping, the all-prevailing importunity. No other 
agency can supply its place. 
My subscribers have stood by the Hra hand- 
somely. No paper can boast warmer or more 
steadfast friends. They have not forgotten 
that, whatever the claims and merits of other 
papers, the Hra, in the face of imminent per- 
ils, was the pioneer to Freedom of the Press in 
this slaveholding District, and has been for ten 
years the only journal at the seat of the Fed- 
eral Government, representing the sentiments 
of the Free States on the great Question of the 
Country, the only journal through which their 
loyal representatives in Congress could find 
voice and vindication. They have not forgot- 
ten, nor will they forget, that while papers en- 
gaged in the same Cause elsewhere, hava 
strong local interests to rely upon, and the pa- 
pers printed here, opposed to our Cause, thrive 
through the patronage of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Hra is uniformly proscribed by that 
Government, and its legal right to official ad- 
vertisements denied, while, so far from having 
the support, it is constantly subjected to the 
opposition, of strong local interests; so that its 
only dependence is upon those enlightened 
friends of Freedom, all over the country, who 
appreciate the necessity of maintaining such a 
sentinel on the outpost of Freedom. 

G. BAILEY, 
Washington, D. C., January 1, 1857. 





TERMS. 
Single copy, one year - - - 
Three copies, one year - - 
Ten copies, one year - - 
Single copy, six mouths - 
Five copies, six months - 
Ten copies, six months - - 


ngs Payments always in advance. 


Vo.unTary agents are entitled to retain fifty 
cents commission on each yearly, and twenty- 
five cents on each semi-yearly, subscriber, ex- 
cept in the case of Clubs. " 
A Club of five subscribers, at $8, will entitle 
the person making it up to a copy for six 
months ; a Club of ten, at $15, to a copy for 
one year. 

To voluntary agents will also be sent, if they 
desire it, a copy of the bound volume of Facts 
Sor the People. 

When a Club of subscribers has been for- 
warded, additions may be made to it on the 
same terms. It is not necessary that the sub- 
scribers to a Club should receive their papera 
at the same post office. 

gay A Club may be made up of either new 
or old subscribers. 

Ras~ Money may be forwarded by mail, at 
my risk. Large amounts can be remitted in 
drafts, or certificates of deposite. 

Address G. Baitxy, Washington, D.C., Edi- 
tor of National Era. 
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WHO WANTS A CHEAP DOCUMENT? 
FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE, 


Stitched and bound in paper, sent, free of post- 
age, to any who may order them, for 25 centa 
a copy. The work forms a neat volume of 192 
pages. It contains— 

“A Decade of the Slave Power”-—complete 
in ten chapters. 

Dangers of Slavery Extension—Slaveholders 
a Privileged Class— Growth of our Negro 
Aristocracy—heing a speech delivered by Gov. 
Seward, in Albany, October 12th, 1855, 

The Politics of Justice, Equality, and Free. 
dom—being a speech of Gov. Seward, delivered 
at Buffalo, N. Y., October 19th, 1855. 
American Politics—a speech delivered by the 
Hon. George W. Julian. 

Speech of the Hon. John P. Hale, on the 
President’: Message, relating to Kansas, 
Editorial Comments on the same Message. 
History and Philosophy of the Struggle for 
the Speakership of the Present House of Rep 
resentatives, with a classifichtion of votes. 
Letter of Francis P. Blair to the Rzpubli- 
can Association of Washington. 

Sectionalism and Republicanis:n—An Fdi- 
torial Review of a Letter from the Hon. D. D. 
Barnard, of New York. 

A Synopsis of the Slewe Code in the District 
of Columbia. 

Statistics of Slavery in Maryland and Mis- 
souri, 

Besides all this, the volume presents a com- 
prehensive view of the Know Nothing move- 
ment and its bearings; accounts of Kansas af. 
fairs and of slave cases, and a thorough dis- 
cussion of the Republican movement. 





UST PUBLISHED, the Official Proceedings and De- 

cisions in this important case. Price X) cents. Post- 
10 cents. For sale by . 

“ L, CLEPHANE, 


542 Washington, D. C. 








C. B, HUTCHINSON’S 
ATENTED BARREL MACHINERY, unequalied ; 
P with which staves and heads for 1,000 dour barrels 2 
day can be finished from the log, soudy to be set up, ata 
fraction less than three cents a baxvel. For particulars 
or the purchase of rights, apply to 
B. MILBURN, Washington, D. C., 
Proprietor for Virginia, Arkansas, California, In 
bap ey issouri, Wisgousin, Michigan 
and all the Territories, 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
THE SOUTHERN PRESS. 


From the Richmond (Va.) South, of June 5. 
WALKER’S KANSAS POLICY. 


What is the Governor of a Territory ? Is hea 
sort of Satrap, with absolute power over his 
province, except in so far as he may be re- 
sponsible to some supreme despot? The Hon. 
Robert J. Walker, Governor of Kansas, ap- 
pears to entertain such an opinion, and to im- 
agine himself a kind of Oriental patriarch, with 
unlimited authority and supervision over the 
subjects of his sway. If that be the received 
theory, we are much mistaken in our concep- 
tion of the political status of the Federal Ter- 
ritories. It is not generally understood that 
they sustain any such relations towards the. 
Central Government. Certainly there is noth- 
ing in the Kansas-Nebraska act to warrant the 
idea that the Hon. Robert J. Walker is in any 
sense responsible for the political institutions 
of the Territory over which he is appointed, or 
that he is authorized to influence its citizens 
in the solemn ceremony of organizing a State 
Government. On the contrary, it is the dis- 
tinguishing principle of the Kansas-Nebraska 
act, that it even denies Congress any such power, 
and invests the people of the Territory with an 
absolute control of its social and political sys- 
tem. In the exercise of the rights thus con- 
ceded to them, the people of Kansas have call- 
ed a Convention in the ordinary and legitimate 
way—have determined who are legally citizens 





and proper formality in the organization of 
State Government. 

But it seems that the Governor is not alto- 
gether satisfied with the conduct of the people 
of Kansas. True, they have not transcended 
the limits of their charter, and their proceedings 
have not been characterized by any irregulari- 
ty. It is true, moreover, that the Governor is 
not the person to correct their mistakes or to 
rebuke their presumption, if they have been 
guilty either of error or excess. Nevertheless, 
that functionary assumes an air of omnuipo- 
tence, and undertakes to lecture the people of 
Kansas in regard to their rights and duties. 
He is especialiy concerned that the Convention 
should repair an omission of the constituent 
body, and decree the submission of the Con- 


stitution to the people of the Territory. In his | "9 all other parties in its vast and voluminous 
inaugural address, of which we have at last an cowl, 

WILL BE UNITED AS ONE MAN IN THE CRUSADE 
AGAINST SLAVERY.” 


authentic version, he employs the following re- 
markable language : 

“As a firm believer throughout my life of 
the great doctrine of State rights and popular 
sovereignty, and of the fundamental principles 


of Democracy, I believe that to impose a Siate | ¢ 


Constitution upon the people of any State, un- 
less it had been previously ratified by their 
vote, is a violation of every principle of justice, 
of every obligation of duty, of every dictate of 


honor and of conscience, and of the Constitu- | Rights are concer ned, there is not, nor has 
itself, as expounded by the | there been, any division of sentiment or purpose 
; among the Southern people. 

It is not surprising that these words should | ccupy precisely the same position on the sub- 
extort from a Black Republican paper—the New | ject, and all are equally resolved to guard and 
York Courier and Enquirer—the emphatic | protect Southern institutions, with equal alac- 
declaration, “this is all true, and deserves the | tity and courage, and at whatever hazard. In 


tion of the Union 
supreme judicial tribunal of the Union.” 


heartiest commendation.” Bat, it is incompre- | § 


hensible tha: any man who affects a reputa- | may yet differ on other questions, we are all 
tion for candor and straight-forward conduct, united, have been united, and will be united, as 
should have recourse to so contemptible an ex- | 90€ man, in repelling the assaults of our 
Gov. Walker | Northern enemies, and in sustaining our rights 
intends to imply that some attempt is making | Under the Constitution. Look at the history of 


pedient of misrepresentation. 


the object alluded to; for without the accom- 
plishment of such object, we become a section- 
alized and divided people, and the Union is 
forthwith dissolved. 


thority of leading Democratic journals at the 
South, and even at Richmond, that tho tri- 
umphs of Democracy in the Southern States 
accomplish nothing 
down the Black Republican organization at the 
North, and establishing upon its ruins a con- 
servative, national, constitutional party. What 
benefit, then, accrues to the South or the Union 
from the success of the Democratic party in the 
Southern States? Instead of serving to destroy, 
or discourage, or distract our Northern enemies, 


of the Territory, and have adopted every usual they seem to produce the opposite effect—they 
a | 8ppear to impart to them a new courage and a 
nD 


cious crusade against Southern rights and 
Southern institutions. We base this conclusion, 
as we have said, upon the open and emphatic 
admissions of a portion of the Southern Demo- 
cratic press. 


on the “ Philosophy of the Recent Election ” in 
Virginia, what do we find? Why, we discover 
a few sentences which demonstrate conclusive- 
ly that Democratic triumphs in the South are 
of no effect in putting down or in dismaying 
Black Republicanism at the North. That paper 
uses the following language: “ Abolitionism is 
the dominant political sentiment in the free 
States. The Black Republican party is absorb- 


From the Richmond (Va.) Whig, of June 3. 
DEMOCRACY AND BLACK REPUBLICAN ISM. 


We confess our utter inability to perceive 
what advantage can possibly result, either to 
the Union or the South, from even the most de- 
cisive and overwhelming Democratic triumphs 
in the Southern States. For unless Democrat- 
ic victories, and a complete Democratic ascend- 
ency in the South, tend to cement the bonds of 
the Union, or to guaranty adequate protection 
to Southern institutions, by building up and 
strengthening and encouraging a party at the 
North upon which the South may confidently 
rely in the hour of danger, of what use are 
Democratic victories and Democratic ascend- 
ency in the South? We repeat, that they are 
of no account at all, unless they accomplish 


Now, we make bold to assert, upon the au- 


in the way of breaking 


ew determination in their fanatical and atro- 


In the South of yesterday, and in an article 


VeRY SOON, THE PEOPLE OF THE NoRTH 


Now, if this be true, we again ask, what 


Ail parties here 


hort, however much we may have differed, or 
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SLAVERY AND THE CHURCH. “The atta that but one | slave State, the Administration shake fd ie ls State, ‘both prosperous and powerful. The POLITICAL F ACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. ra FREE L ABOR WwW mar 
vessels which traversed the beautiful river | le 


The New School General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, which lately closed its ses- 


der consideration for several days. Two hundred 


whom thirty were from slaveholding States. 
Pending some resolutions on the subject, 
twenty of the Southern members presented the 
following paper : 
POSITION OF THE SOUTHERN CHURCHES UPON 
THE SUBJECT OF SLAVERY. 
““ We do not believe that the system of Amer- 
ican Slavery, as an appointment of God, stands 
precisely, in all respects, upon the same footing 
with the family relation—with that of husband 
and wife, parent and child. 
“Bat, upon the contrary, this system differs 
from the family relation, both with respect to 
the date of its origin, the nearness and sacred- 
ness of its relations, the nature of its peculiar 
obligations, the design and length of its contin- 
uation. 
“ The relation of master and slave did not 
exist from the beginning, as did that of the 
family relation, nor do we believe it will con- 
tinue to the end. 
“ But Slavery does exist by divine ordina- 
tion and recognition for wise purposes, to be 
overruled for His glory, in the elevation, civili- 
zation, and final redemption, of the African 
race. Sin cannot be predicated of the relation 
itself, but of the abuse of that relation. It 
stands in the same category with the family re- 
lation, in the fact that it is ordained of God, in 
the sense above explained, and the fact that, 
like the family relation, it is a subject of divine 
legislation. When we say that the slaveholding 
relation ‘is right,’ we do not mean to say that 
every system of Slavery is right, as it may have 
existed in other ages and in other countries, 
but only as it now exists with us, and under all 
the circumstances in which we are now placed. 
When we say-'it is right’ for our churches to 
hold slaves under the present circumstances, 
we mean to say that they are acting consist- 
ently with the spirit and letter of the Gospel in 
so doing. And were we to assert the contrary, 
as the resolutions under consideration would 
Rave us assert, to wit, that we hold slaveholding 
to be wrong, it would place us before the world 
as destitute, not only of the spirit of Christiani- 
ty, but as being bereft of every principle of 
moral honesty. 
“ We believe that the slave is not prepared 
for freedom ; that to give it to him now, under 
all the circumstances, would not be the best, 
either for master or slave. 
“ We believe that Freedom is better than Sla- 


human Governments. Our American republi- 


“FF. A. Rosa. A. C. Dickerson. 
George M. Crawford. P. R. Grattan. 
Tsaac W. K. Handy. James G. Hamner. 
Henry Matthews. W. E. Caldwell. 
A. H. H. Boyd. G. W. Hutchins. 
E. R. McClean. Robert McLain. 
Robert M. Morrison. T. H. Cleland. 

F. R. Gray. Robert F. Rae. 
John B. Logan. Gideon S. White. 
Charles M. Atkinson. J. W. Cleland.” 


Mr. Scarritt, of St. Louis, said neither he nor 


sion at Cleveland, had the subject of Slavery un- 


and twenty-eight members were present, of 


course is left to us; and that is; to invite all 
Constitutional Presbyterians in the land, who 
are opposed to the agitation of Slavery in the 
General Assembly, to unite in an organization 
in which this subject shall be utterly eschewed. 
We do not restrict our invitation to the South- 
ern churches. We wish to have a National 
church; that is, a chureh, the constituent parts 
of which will come from every section of the 


faith, we shall have a common basis as to doc- 
trine and government, and an understanding 
that, however we may differ in our views re- 
specting Slavery, the subject is never to be in- 
troduced into the Assembly, either by Northern 
or Southern men, unless, indeed, judicial cases 
are brought up regularly from the lower courts. 
In the judgment of the undersigned, this course 
is our only alternative. There is so much of the 
same Abolition spirit pervading other churches 
that adhere to the same standards of faith, 
that we could not expect peace on this subject 
by uniting with them. We are persuaded, that 
although this question may be suppressed in 
their judicatories for a while, the Abolition 
spirit @xists to such an extent as to threaten 
their dismemberment. The result may be, that 
the disturbing elements of the different branches 
of the Presbyterian church may be united in 
one body, and that the conservative portion of 
the same may ultimately be brought together, 
and thus prove more efficient in promoting the 
cause of the Redeemer, and in diffusing through 
the land a truly national spirit. At present, 
however, the union of these churches would not 
afford relief to those who are wearied of this 
Slavery agitation. We are desirous of forming 
an organization where we shall not be liable to 
another division from this exciting subject. 

“ The undersigned, therefore, would invite all 
Presbyterians, from all sections of the. country, 
to meet in Convention in the city of Washing- 
ton, on the 27th day of Augusi, 1857, for the pur- 
pose of consultation, and of organizing a Gen- 
eral Assembly, in which it will be distinctly un- 
derstood the subject of Slavery will not be in- 
troduced. We propose this course, instead of 
organizing an Assembly at once, a3 being due 
to the Presbyteries we represent. We would 
suggest that the Presbyteries be called together 
as soon as possible; and that, while the Pres- 
byteries appoint their delegates to the Assem- 
bly, in the usual preportion, it is desirable that 
as many ministers and elders should attend the 
Convention as can do so. We suggest, also, 
that in case any of the Presbyteries desiring to 
be connected with this new Assembly should 
find it impossible to be presented in the Con- 
vention, it would be important that the Con- 
vention should be informed of their action. 

“ Praying that God may overrule the distrac- 


possible benefit will accrue to the Union or to| very, where men are able to appreciate it ; that] tions of Zion for His owa glory, and that we 
the South from the late overwhelming Demo- | Slavery is better than Freedom, under certain! may be guided in this crisis of our history, by 
ratic victory in Virginia? And what, though | circumstances—just as it is with respect to} Hig unerring counsel, we subscribe ourselves 
every State in the South, Maryland included, : 
should stand arrayed on the side of the De-| canism may be the best form of Government 
mocracy? We take it for for granted that; so| for us, but, under present circumstances, it 
far as the defence and support of Southern| might be a great curse to Russia or Mexico. 


your brethren in Christ, 

“ Fred. A. Ross, D. D. 
George Painter. 
Wm. E. Caldwell. 
John B. Logan. P. R. Grattan. 
Robert P. Rhea. Geo, W. Hutchins. 
Archer C. Dickerson. Elijab A. Carson. 
Thomas H. Cleland. Fincelius R. Gray.” 
Michael S. Shuck. 


I. W. K, Handy. 
J.G. Hamner, D.D. 
Hen, Matthews. 





JEFFERSON DAVIS ON CUBA AND CENTRAL 
AMERICA. 


The following are the main features in the 
speech of Jefferson Davis, which was delivered 


his associates were included in that paper; 43] at a barbecue given to him at Jacksdn, Missis- 


to impose a Constitution upon Kansas, and this the last Congress, and tell us whether Southern | they belonged neither to the North nor South, | gippi, on the 27th ultimo, on his return from 


accusation is plainly directed against the ap- D 
proaching Convention, and is meant to coerce firmly and resolutely together upon every ques- 
them into a compliance with the views of his | tion and upon every vote even remotely involv 
Excellency. In advance he arraigns the Con- | ing the maintenance of the constitutional rights 
vention before the bar of public opinion, and | of the South. And, suppose the election just 


ters. i 
Notwithstanding this, resolutions were at last 


adopted, by a vote of 167 to 25, re-affirming the 


emocrats and Southern Whigs did not stand they would in due time acknowledge their mas- Washington. The extract is from the report 


of the Vicksburgh Sentinel, which is the organ 
of Mr. Davis: 


Colonel Davis, in his opening address, ex- 


stigmatizes them with every opprobrious epi- | OVer here in Virginia had resulted in returning past testimony of the Church against Slavery | pressed, with evident emotion, his acknowledg- 


thet, in anticipation of their refusal to fallin with | t© the next Congress six Whigs and seven fro 

Democrats. 
thought it any hardship that the Constitution | that, in such an event, the Whig Congressmen 
should not be sent back for ratification, else | from this old Commonwealth would not have 
they would have provided for the contingency. | been found equally as true and prompt in sup-| th 
They will not regard themselves as the victims | port of Southern rights as the Democratic Con- 


his designs. The people of Kansas never 


Will any one undertake to assert 


m 1787 to the present time, and further 


stating— 


“Tt is with deep grief that we now discover 
ata portion of the church at the South has 
so far departed from the established doctrine of 


of injustice and outrage, if they are admitted | gresemen? There would have been a wide| the church in relation to Slavery - to maintain 
into the Union with a Constitution which their | difference of opinion among them upon the| that ‘it is an ordinance of God,’ and that the 


own representatives have formed in accordance | Subject of distribution and cther topics of leg-| § n 2 
islation, but there would have been perfect ac-| 18 scriptural and right. 


with the enactment of their Legislature. They 


may not be such eminent statesmen as the | cord of sentiment and concert of action between 


system of Slavery existing in these United States 
Against this new and 
alarming doctrine we feel constrained to bear 


Hon. Robert J. Walker, but they do not under- | them upon the paramount question of Slavery. | 0Ur solemn testimony. It is at war with the 


stand how they have violated “every principle | This no reasonable and candid man of the 
of justice, every obligation of duty, every dictate | Democratic party will attempt to deny. 


of honor and conscience, and the Constitution 


of the Union,” simply because they have chosen | interests of the South are concerned, in respect 
to adopt the course which has been pursued in |to the question of Slavery, what would the 
South have lost in the event of Virginia’s re- 


@ majority of similar cases. 
But, why 1s it that the Hon. Robert J. Walk- | ¢ 


er affects so much more solicitude for the rights | composed, as near as may be, of anequal num- 
and honor of the people of Kansas, than they | ber of Whigs and Democrats? It would have 
betray in their own behalf? Is he sincere in | lost nothing—would have been shorn of no por- 
these declarations, or is he in pursuit of some | tion of its strength in the House of Represent- 
atives—would have been deprived of no moral 
Gov. Walker’s conduct is susceptible of but | power—would thereby have exhibited no divis- 
one construction. From the beginning, hig | ion of sentiment in the South in relation to the 
words have borne an ominous import, but we | necessity of defending Southern rights at all 
were réluctant to accept the conclesion which | hazards and to the last extremity. On the con- 
his subsequent acts and his inaugural address | trary, in our humble judgment, the wisdom and 
no longer permit us to repel, It is undeniable poliey of the South would be displayed in send- 
that he is intriguiny to bring Kansas in as a | ing to Congress a mixed delegation of Whigs 
and Democrats; for, by such conduct, the South 

Everybody allows that the Convention will | would place herself in a more favorable posi- 
adopt a Pro Slavery Constitution. Indeed, the | tion for influencing the minds and feelings of 
Abolition party will stand aloof from the elec- | Northern members in favor of her constitutional 
tion. So, if things are permitted to develop | rights. At all events, the stand of the South, 


purpose which he does not venture to avow? 


Sree State. 


themselves in a regular way, Kansas must ne- |} 


cessarily be a slave State. At this point Gov. | weakened in the slightest degree, by pursuing 
Walker intercedes, with 4 suggestion which | 8uch @ course—for Southern Whigs and South- 
looks very like a command. To arrest an ob- | ern Democrats alike are all sound and all reli- 
viously inevitable conclusion, he insists that the | able upon the vital subject of Slavery. 


Constitution of Kansas, with the issue of Sla- 


very or no Slavery, shall be submitted to the | be well founded, that “ very soon the people of 
inhabitants of the Territory—foreseeing, with an | the North will be united as.one man in the crn- 
absolute assurance, that before September, Em- sade against Slavery,” what will become of those 
igrant Aid Societies will precipitate Abolition- | boasted ‘* Northern allies” of ours, who, we have 
ists into the Territory in eufficient numbers to | been so often told, are so devoted to the Union 
reject any Constitution which shall not prohibit | aad so true and loyal to the Constitution? In one 
Slavery. It is idle to pretend that he desires | word, are we to understand our neighbor of the 
to allay agitation, when in the same breath he | South as deliberately expressing the opinion 
proposes @ measure which will take the isaue | that the Northern Democracy, including Cass, 
of Slavery from the control of the Convention, | and Douglas, and Buchanan, and Dickinson, 
and refer it back to the people—thus postpo- |and all those other distinguished Northern 
ning its settlement, and kindling the flumes of | Democrats, who have been held up to us as 
another fierce controversy. Can anybody mis- | 8 
take the meaning of these words in Gov. Walk- | soon” to unite with the Black Republicans in 

8 ural addr their insane war upon the South and Southern 
The Constitution of a State, as has been | institutions? Is this to be the reward of the 
the case with many, may be silent on the sub- | Southern people for their almost unanimons 
ject of Slavery, in which case, in the absence | support of a Northera man for the Presidency? 


er’s inaugural address: 


of any probibition of the legislative power of a 


State, granted in one general, comprehensive | a 
clause, the Lezislature of the State, elected by | Southern ‘Democrat, who has so often sung 


the people, might act on the question of Slavery 
as they have done in other States, and especial- 
ly by prohibiting the introduction of slaves. If 
the Convention, in framing the Constitution of 
Kansas, should think proper to pursue this 
course, their legal and constitutional power to 
do so—with the sanction of the ratification of 
the people of their act—would be beyond all con- 
troverey. I muat not be regarded as advising 
for or against this course, but intend to treat 
the people of Kansas with perfect candor in all 
my acts. It is due alike to them and to myself 
to declare in advance what, in my judgment, 
would be the effect of such proceeding.” 

The hint is too obvious to be covered up by 
a disingenuous discleimer. But the artifice is 
quite in keeping with Gov. Walker’s ambidex- 
trous policy. 

Gov. Walker’s cflicial language is sufficient 
to convict him of # purpose to betray the South, 
and to deliver Kansas into the power of the 
Abolitionists. His private talk is all in the 
same strain. Thus, a Mr. Perrin heard him say 
at a dinner party, in the presence of thirty or 
forty gentlemen, “that if he (Walker) lent his 
aid or influence in any way towards the forma- 
tion of a slave State in Kansas, he should con- 
sider hfinselt forever unworthy of the name of a 


with Senator Wilson, of Massachusetts, and is in- 
troduced to peopte by the Free State Governor, 
Robinson, who plays the part of grand cham- 
berlain to his Excellency. 


the Hon. Robert J. Walker has nothing to do 
but enforce the execution of the laws. But he 


He ia a propagandist of Abolitionism ; and un- 
less his efforts are counteracted, the South will 
lose the Territory. Mark the prediction. Al- 
beit the ProSlavery party is now supreme in 
Kansas, it will be ultimately crashed by the 


intrigues of Walker, and the Territory will add 
another to the already overshadowing number 
of free States. It is not for us to speculate 
about his motives, although it would not be 
difficult to discover in his inordinate ambition, 
and his desire to conciliate the dominant power 
in the country, @ satisfactory explanation of his 


So far, therefore, as the real and substantial 


urning to the coming Congress a delegation 


n defence of her institutions, would not be 


But it the declaration of the South newspaper 


imon Pure on the Slavery iseue, intend “ very 


We confess to no little astonishment, that auch 
declaration should fall from the lips of a 


pans of praise to the fidelity, courage, and pa- 
triotism, of the Northern Democracy. And yet 
it will probably turn out to be literally true, 
and that “very soon ;” for these Union-loving 
and Constituticn-reverencing Northern Demo- 
crats, as we have always contended, are not to 
be relied upon by the South in an emergency. 
The Black Republican organization is a strong 
and formidable one, and the indications are, 
that it will be a triumphant one in the canvass 
of 1860, and our “ Northern allies” will unite 
their fortunes with it, as the only means of 
saving themselves from shipwreck, and gratify- 


whole spirit and tenor of the gospel of love and 
good-will, as well as abhorrent to the conscience 
of the Christian world. We can have no sym- 
pathy or fellowship with it; and we exhort all 
our people to eschew it as a serious and perni- 
cious error,” &c. 
Against this act, twenty Southern members 
entered a protest, of which the following is a 
copy: 
“The undersigned, Southern Ministers and 
Ruling Elders, protest against the present de- 
cision of the General Assembly. 
“We protest because, while past General As- 
semblies have asserted that the system of Sla- 
very is wrong, they have heretofore affirmed 
that the slaveholder was so controlled by State 
aws, obligations of guardianship, and human- 
ty, that he was, as thus situated, without cen- 
ure or odium as the master. This averment in 
he testimony of past Assemblies has so far sat- 
sfied the South as to make it unnecessary to do 
more than protest against the more Anti-Sla- 
very part of such testimony. 
“ We protest, then, now, that the present act 
of the Assembly in such an assertion of the sin 
of Slavery as degrades the whole Southern 
church, an assertion without authority from 
the Word of God or the organic law of the Pres- 
byteriau body. 
“We protest that such action is, under pres- 
ent conditions, the virtual excluding of the 
South, whatever be the motives of those who 
o the deed. 
“ We protest that such indirect excision is un- 
ighteous, oppressive, uncalled for, the exercise 
t usurped power, destructive of the unity of 
our branch of the church, hurtful to the North 
and to the South, and adding to the peril of the 
Union of these States. 
“F. A, Ross. 

J. W. K. Handy. 

G. S. White. 

G. W. Hatchins. 

George Painter. 

Henry Mathews. 

John F. Chester. 

J. V. Barkes. 

J. B Logan. 

C. M. Atkinson. 

F. R. Gray. M. S. Shuck.” 
The Assembly, through the Moderator, ap- 
pointed a committee to reply to the protest, 
who, after withdrawing from the House for the 
purpose, reported the following response: 


“Tn reply to the protest against the action 
taken by the Assembly on the subject of Sla- 
very, the Aesembly make the following re- 
marks: 
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J. G. Hamner. 
W. E. Caldwell. 
E, A. Carson. 
R. M. Morrison. 
Rk. McLain. 

A. J. Modle. 

P. R. Grattan. 
T. H. Cleland. 
A. C. Dickerson, 
R. P. Rhea. 





~ 


ng their unquenchable thirst for power and 
plunder. And thus the hopes of the South, so 
far as they have been made to depend upon the 
fidelity and patriotism of the Northern Democ- 
racy, will end in utter and irretrievable disap- 
pointment! Was such the calculation of the 
Southern people in so zealously supporting Bu. 
chanan last fall? 

What, too, will become of the Union, under 
a Democratic Adminstration, if “ very soon the 
people of the North will be united as one man 
in a crusade against Slavery?” We leave all 
these questions to be pondered on at leisure by 
the people of Virginia and the South, only ask- 


the Union. 





The Charleston Courier of May 28 says: 
the | anta 


ter of the lecture was more poin 
set to give the reason wh 


and straightway 


of the principles and purposes of 





treac to the South. it only remains for | tions, as exhibited by the treatment he recieved ' . : : three States, and in those three it was saved 
the wan Of the foath.40 mack le mah wha at Buffalo and New York, from the press and "6 © aa to form a new National | fom similar defeat only by the pledges of its 
beirays their interests, and to prepare for the the pabii ie the delinery of bis Ietnren cn she urch, the closing paragraph of which we| supporters that Kansas should be free. If Kan- 
gurrender of Kances with becoming dignity, | South and her history. copy: _ gas should now be brought into the Union as a 


ing them to tell us candidly what Democratic 
manoragentleman.” Meanwhile, Walkertravels | triumphs are worth to them, to the South, or to 


Simms, the novelist, is lecturing on the cause 
of his failure at the North—a subject perhaps 
du virtue ul is othce as Governor of Kangas, | of more interest to himself than his hearers. 


«Mr. Simms delivered the second lecture of | 
assumes to himself quite another character. | the course last evening, at Hibernian Hall, on 
nisms of the social-moral of the 
North and South. ‘There was a better audience 
than on the first evening, and the subject-mat- 
y comprehen- 


proceeded to do it to the entire 
satisfaction of his audience. He gave an out- 
line of the social aud moral condition of the 
masses at the North, and the utter antagonism | sequences will not rest on the Assembly.” 


the two sec-| ‘The protestants have issued an address, call- 


bly. 


church in relation to this subject. 


within our bounds, 











“1. The present action of the Assembly on 
this subject is in perfect harmony with the 
testimonies of former Assemblies, and consists 
chiefly in reaffirmation of those testimonies. 
The General Assembly has never affirmed that 
the slaveholder was so controlled by State laws, 
obligations of guardianship, and humanity, that 
he was, as thus situated, without censure or 
odium as the master. It has only conceded 
that certain exceptional cases may exist, such 
as are defined in the resolutions adopted by the 
Assembly of 1850, and approved by this Assem- 


“2, We see nothing in the present action 
which is unconstitutional, or even reflects upon 
any portion of the Southern church which still 
abides by the old doctrine of the Presbyterian 


«3, With respect to the complaint ‘that such 
action is, under the present conditions, the vir- 
tual excinding of the South,’ the Assembly ob- 
serves that no such excision is intended, and we 
cannot perceive that it is anywise involved, even 
by remote implication. We have simply affirm- 
ed the established views of the Presbyterian 
church on the subject of Slavery, and distinct- 
ly condemned the new and counter doctrines 
which have been declared and defended by some 


“4, With regard to the allegation that our 
action in this case is ‘ unrighteous, oppressive, 
uncalled for,’ usurpatory and destructive of 
sive, and interesting. He proposed at the out-| great interests, we need only say that it rests on 
he so abruptly ter-| the groundless assumption that this action is an 
minated his late course of lectures at the North, | ‘ indirect excision’ of the South. If our Soath- 
ern brethren shall break the unity of the church 
because we stand by our common position, as 
in duty bound, the responsibility for the eonse- 


ments for the high honor conferred upon him. 
From the depths of his heart, he thanked his 
friends, neighbors, and fellow-citizens, for such 
a manifestation of their respect, approval, and 
confidence. He did not regard it as a mere 
personal tribute; he knew that other and high- 
er considerations had induced the multitude 
then present to come forward and tender him 
so cordial a welcome on his return home. He 
assured them, that after four years’ absence, 
spent in the service of his country, he comes 
back to Mississippi unchanged in all respects, 
unless it was that he had brought with him a 
deeper devotion to his beloved State. While 
occupying his late official position, he had en- 
deavored to discharge faithfully his duty to the 
whole Union; but as a man, he had always felt 
that his first allegiance was to the State of 
Mississippi. By the lonely camp fires of the 
Northwest, and on the plains and amid the 
mountains of Mexico, while watching the stars 
which shone above him, his firat thought had 
ever been, that they were shining, too, on the 
land from which his affections had never trav 
elled. He had returned to the State with the 
old sentiment of his youth and his manhood 
still exercising its accustomed power over his 
mind and his heart. 

He had gone into the Cabinet with the hope 
that he would be able to do something in ac- 
quiring the island of Cuba—an acquisition 
which he regarded as important to the whole 
country, but indispensable to the South. In 
justice to the Administration of General Pierce, 
he could say that it had done all in its power 
to accomplish so desirable an object. It had 
sent to Madrid, as the representative of the 
United States, the man whom, above ail others, 
he regarded as best qualified to bring to a suc- 
cessful issue its policy in regard to Cuba. He 
referred to Pierre Soulé, of Louisiana. The 
present Chief Magistrate, as Minister to London, 
had powerfully seconded the views of the Ad- 
ministration in the matter. If the negotiation 
had failed of the desired effect, the responsibility 
rested not with the Administration, but with 
the legislative department, which had deplora- 
bly neglected to act with the firmness and de- 
cision called for by the occasion. ; 
The non-action of Congress on the Presi- 
dent’s message in reference to the Black War- 
rior affair, had led the Spanish Cortes to be- 
lieve that, as to its Cuban policy, the Adminis- 
tration did not enjoy the confidence of the coun- 
try; and this conviction on their part was ne- 
cessarily fatal to our. negotiations. Had Con- 
gress responded to the President’s message as 
it ought to have responded, he felt sure that 
the result would have been far different. 

He spoke at some length as to the course 
of the Administration in reference to Central 
America. In conducting its negotiations with 
respect to that country, its action had been 
hampered and embarrassed by the Clayton-Bul- 
wer treaty——a treaty which he regarded as & 
surrender of the Monroe doctrine, whose fatal 
consequences he had foreseen, and against 
which he had voted, in a minority of ten, when 
a member of the Senate in 1850. He approved 
fully of the great principle enunciated by Presi- 


faithfully, and carry it out fully. Ie had 


success should crown his arms. 


to a happy conclusion. 


&@ more numerous and better-organized foe 


fortunes. 





prospects of Kansas: 


deavoured to enforce the true policy of t 
itself. If Kansas is not surrendered to th 


as Mr. Pierce. 





Union. Holding to the same confession of 


dent Monroe, and was prepared to stand by it 


watched with interest the operations of Walker 
in Nicaragua, and had earnestly desired that 
He had not 
abandoned the hope that victory would yet re- 
main with Walker and his gallant band. If 
errors committed by him had led to reverses, he 
trusted that experience would enable him, or 
some one who might take his place, to avoid 
them for the future, and conduct the enterprise 


He had faith in American skill and courage, 
and believed that the cause of Walker, either 
under his lead or that of some other chief who 
might succeed him, would effectually triumph. 
On a memorable occasion he had seen s hand- 
full of American soldiers cut their way through 


and though affairs at present looked gloomy 
enough in Nicaragua, he anticipated confidently 
the dawn of a brighter day and more auspicious 


A Fact Wet Pur.—The Charleston Mer. 
cury thus closes an article upon the political 


“Mr. Pierce courageously and faithfully - 

e 
Union, and the policy of the Democratic party, 
and was beaten down by the Democratic party 


North before Mr. Buchanan’s four years of 
service shall transpire, he will be as powerless 


This is a distinct recognition of the fact, 
which we have often stated, that the principle 
of self preservation will require that the Demo- 
cratic Administration make Kansas a free State. 
The belief that it was intended to carry Slavery 
there, loat.that party the whole North except 


Northern State. 
fact which will make it free. — Times. 





[BY REQUEST. ] 
THE ‘‘HOMESTEAD WRECK” REVISITED. 


Wandering through those dark old halls, 
Lone and weary— 

Deserted rooms, old tattered walls, 
How sad, how dreary ! 


The winds are whistling wildest lays, 
Through windows broken— 
The Requiem of other days, 
A mouruful token, 


Through the old roof the light is peeping, 
Faint and shys 

At me—lingering, pausing, weeping ; 
No echo but my sigh. 


The bat in circles fluttering, flying 
The chambers through ; 

The loathsome rat, from cellar spying, 
Mocks me too! 


My “ Household Wreck! ” I cherish days departed, 
When ali were here; 
And though I left you broken-hearted, 
‘ Those days are dear. 


Through years of lonely retrospection 
I see them all; 

And this, the fondest recollection 
Their looks recall. 


Beside my children, on the hillside kneeling, 
Beneath the greenweod tree, 

Their tiny voices whispering, yet gently stealing— 
“ Mother, weep not for me!” 


Farewell, ye cherished forms! each day and year, 
From dewy morn till even, 

While life shall last, thy memory is dear, 
Until we meet in heaven! 


Farewell, my Homestead! in thy gloom profound, 
No sound of joy or mirth, 

Nought save the chirrup of the cricket, found 
Beneath the silent hearth. 


But in a dis‘ant land I think of thee— 
Thy meadow, field, and dell; 

Those litile graves, sacred to memory, 
A long, a last farewell! 


Michigan. 


J.C. C, 





THE GREAT RAILRORD INAUGURATION. 


railroads between the Atlantic and the Missis- 


talities. 
Marietta, Ohio ; and amongst those introduced 
to Governor Chase were the Hon. Lewis Cass, 
Count Sartiges, (the French Minister,) Hon. 
Thomas Swann, and other distinguished per- 
sons. The Governor's speech was felicitous 
in all respects, embracing a concise but graphic 


boy, Governor Chase said: 


appropriately celebrated, 


conception. 


others may tell better than I. 


success is due. 


work they undertook. 


the setting sun. 
“ They did not even contemplate, I believe 


asylum. 


tion would have been. 


cific, from Baltimore to San Francisco. 


reflections. 


liberty, prosperity, and extended empire, came 


ence to His laws! God grant that the Union 


traversed by the road shall stand or flow!” 


Governor in the following happy terms: 


of the strangers who have just 
north bank of the Ohio. 





my career in life, my hopes and my fears. 
; 
character. 
turn with it fought. 
stitutions. 


people in the high places of the 


such spectacles. 


] 


been cast in pleasant places. 


The triump 





It is the conviction of this 


The guests upon the great excursion west- 
ward, to witness the connection of the prominent 


sippi, have had a pleasant time of it, and have 
been everywhere greeted with abundant hospi- 
They were formally welcomed at 


history of the progress of improvements in the 
West. He made several happy allussions to 
Maryland and Virginia, and the wisdom of 
their early councils. Referring to the inaugura- 
tion of a small portion of the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad, which he witnessed whilst yet a 


“Tt was a great event, and deserved to be 
It announced the 
earnest beginning of a work then without a 
rival in boldness of design and grandeur of 
Through what difficulties it has 
been prosecuted, what marvels of engineering 
skill it has evoked, how successfully obstacles 
seemingly insurmountable have been overcome, 
I rejoice to see 
among you to day a friend of my younger years, 
to whose faithful and intelligent labors, as Pres- 
ident of the Company, something at least of its 
I have no heartier welcometo 
give to-day, than that which my heart offers, be- 
fore my tongue can utter it, to Thomas Swann. 
“ All those who faithfully labor in the com- 
mencement of great undertakings, seeking to- 
realize in material forms great ideas, build far 
more wisely than they know. The projectors 
of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad little im- 
agined how much more vast than even their 
great conception’ were to be the results of the 
: They contemplated a 
connection with the Ohio, and, through the 
Ohio and its affiliated rivers, with the immense 
territories watered by them. But they did not 
dream that these rivers themselves were to be 
half superseded by other railroads, continuing 
their own iron track further and further towards 


the construction of that Northwestern Virginia 
railroad over which you have just come hither. 
Still less did they anticipate that, when that 
branch of their own road should be completed 
to the Ohio, this Cincinnati and Marietta road 
would be here to receive its passengers and 
freight, and convey them westward. He wonld 
have been counted insane who should have 
predicted it. The only hospitalities thought to 
be due to him who might then have hoped to 
participate in such a celebration as this, would 
have been the hospitalities of the lunatic 


“Today, gentlemen, you will have an op- 
portunity of seeing how sober such an anticipa- 
To-night you will be 
welcomed at the ancient metropolis of Ohio. 
To-morrow you will be received by the Queen 
City of the great Central Valley — still justly 
entitled to that proud distinction, though many 
ambitious aspirants are eager to pluck the 
crown from her brows. There a greater wonder 
awaits you. The Ohio and Mississippi railroad, 
forming still another link of the Central Amer- 
ican railway, stretches away still westward, 
and the iron horse, impatient of delay, is eager 
to bear you on beyond the ancient limits of the 
Republic, where the memories of the Crusades, 
and of French Empire, and of French Civiliza- 
tion, are perpetuated by the name of St. Louis. 
“There you may pause; but the Railroad, 
the Locomotive, and the Telegraph —Iron, 
Steam, and Lightning—the three mighty genii 
of modern Civilization, atill press onward; and 
I venture here to predict it will know no last- 
ing pause until the whole vast line of railway 
shall be complete from the Atlantic to the Pa- 


“Gentlemen, I must not detain you by 
li were idle, indeed, to attempt to 
express the feelings which these themes excite. 
God grant that we may have the wisdom to un- 
derstand that this, our wonderful heritage of 


from Him, and can only be preserved by obedi- 


of the States, which this great railroad brings 
into such intimate relations, and that larger 
Union which embraces all the States of the 
Confederacy, and which forms the best assu- 
rance and guaranty of the permanence and en- 
largement of our precious heritage of free in- 
stitutions, may endure in all its glorious strength 
and beauty, while the mountains and the rivers 


General Cass replied to the speech of the 


“TJ have listened with deep interest to the 
address by your Excellency, in your: reception 
nded on the 


“Of all persons on earth, none more than 
myself can appreciate these passing scenes. 
Within a few feet of where we now stand, I 
landed more than half a century ago, a poor 
young adventurer, seeking in this land of prom- 
ise to commence my first enterprise in life. 
This to me was the land of promise of my 
first trial, of my first sacrifice ; here commenced 


“Your Excellency may jadge, then, that 
there could be nothing more strange than the 
Ohio of the past and the Ohio of to-day. The 
circumstances under which I now find myself 
awaken sensations of more than an ordinary 
Here was my first school ; I left this 
spot a scholar; I come back now a teacher. I 
went out to fight the great battle of life; I re- 
This result is a glorious 
illustration of the popular character of our in- 
The poor boy has rp orp the 

and, and, as 
representative of the nation, has been her Min- 
ister before Kings. No other nation presents 


“ Hold on, then, to the popular character of 
the Government, as to a ship when night and 
tempests come. No such prosperous land can 
be found under the sun; our lines have indeed 


“ Fifty-seven years ago, all the Northwest 
Territory contained only 30,000 people; now, 
its limits include six millions. The man is now 
living whose axe felled the first tree of these 
forests, and there are men now alive who will 
not pass away until the United States has at- 
tained a population of one hundred millions. 
of the past are wondrous. From 
a land without cultivation, without schools, 
without internal improvements, this has become 





flowing at our feet were the ‘Kentucky ark’ 
for descending, and keel boats for return. Fifty- 
one years ago I was a young man, represent- 
ing this county in the Legislature of this 
State, when those pioneer steamboat-buildere, 
Messrs. Fulton and Livingston, made a propo- 
sition to our State authorities to establish lines 
of passenger and freight boats on the Ohio, 
propelled by steam against the current, at the 
rate of four miles per hour. The proposition 
was laughed out of the Legislature as imprac- 
ticable. I was a young fogy then; Iam an old 
fogy now. If it had depended upon us of that 
day, the magnificent enterprise of steam naviga- 
tion would not now he startling us with its grand 
achievements. 

“T have jast passed over the magnificent 
railway traversing the mountains, dividing the 
East from the West; a work Rome could not 
have constructed, even in her palmiest days. 

“The time has been when a horseback trip 
to Baltimore required twenty days; now it is 
accomplished by steam railway in near that 
many hours. 

“The allusions of your Excellency to the 
Puritan settlement at Marietta were happily 
made. This was the second step in the march 
of that progressing race whose powerful influ- 
ence is felt in the land. 

“ The first landing was at Jamestown, the 
second on the north side of this river. Im- 
provements followed in their wake. 

“They have diffused learning here with a 
liberal hand, the best mark of human nature.” 


THE THIRTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, 


AS FAR AS ELECTED. 


THE SENATE—(Sixty-two members.) 





RECAPITULATION BY FIGURES. 
Democrats, (in Roman) 
Republicans, (in Italics) - 


* Know Nothings 


Bl aK 


Totalmembers- - - + = = 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Two hundred and thirty-four members. 


MAINE. 
1, John M. Wood.*}+ 4. F. H. Morse.t 
2. Chas. J. Gilman.f 
3. N. Abbott.t 6. S. C. Foster. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
1. A. H. Cragin.*t 3. M. W. Tappan.*f 
2. James Pike.*f 

VERMONT. 

1, E. P. Walton.+ 3. H. E. Royce.t 
2. J. 8. Morrill.*f 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
1. Robert B. Hall.*} 7. N. P. Banks.*t 
2. Jas. Buffinton.*t 8. C. L. Knapp.*f 
3. W.S. Damrell.*¢  .9. Eli Thayer.t 
4, L. B. Comins.*¢ 10. C. C. Chatfee.*t 
56. A. Burlingame.*¢ 11. Henry L. Dawes.t 
6. Timothy Davis.*+ 

RHODE ISLAND. 
1. N. B. Durfee.*} 2. W..D. Brayton.* 
’ CONNECTICUT. 
1. Ezra Clark.*} 3. Sidney Dean.* 
2. Samuel Arnold. 4. W. D. Bishop. 

NEW YORK. 

1. John A. Searing. 18. C. B. Cochrane.t 
2. George Taylor. 19. Oliver A. Morse.t 


8. Horace F. Clark. 
9. John B. Haskin. 
10. A. L. Murray.*t 
11, Wm. F. Russell. 
12. John Thompson.f 
13. Ab. B. Olin.t 
14, Erastus Corning. 
15 Edward Dodd.*t 
16. Geo. W. Palmer.t 
17. F. E. Spinner.*f 
NEW JERSEY. 


26. E. B. Pottle.t 
27. J. M. Parker.*t 


29. S. G. Andrews.f 
30. J. W. Sherman.t 
31. S. M. Burroughs.} 
32. Israel T. Hatch. 
33. R. E. Fenton.t 


1. I. D. Clawson.*t 4. John Huyler. 
2. G. R. Robbins.*¢ 5. J. R. Wortendyke. 
3. G. B. Adrian. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
. T. B. Florence.* 14. G. A. Grow.*f 


>I 


15. Alison White. 

16. John J. Abel. 

17. Wilson Reilly. 

18. John R. Edie.*t 
19. John Covode.*f 
20. Wm. Montgomery. 
21. David Ritchie.*t 
22. 8. A. Purviance.*} 
23. Wm. Stewart. 
24. J. L. Gillis. 

25. John Dick.* 


1 

2. Kid. J. Morris.¢ 
3. James Landy. 
4, H. M. Phillips. 
5 

6 


. Owen Jones. 

. John Hickman.* 
7. Henry Chapman. 
8. J. G. Jones.* 

9. A. E. Roberts.*f 
10. J. C. Kunkel.*t 
11. Wm. L. Dewart. 
12. J. C. Montgomery. 
13. Wm. H. Dimmick. 
: ' OHIO. 

G. H. Pendleton. 12. Samuel S, Cox. 


1. 

2. W.S. Groesbeck. 13. John Sherman.*f 
3. L. D. Campbell.*¢ 14, Philemon Bliss.*t 
4, M. H. Nichols.*¢ 15. J. Burns. 

6. 


Richard Mott.*f 
6. J. R. Cockerel. 


16. O. B. Thompson.t 
17, Wm. Lawrence. 


.%. Aaron Harlan.*¢ 18. Benj. Leiter.*t 
8. Benj. Stanton.*¢ 19. Edward Wade.*t 
3. all. 20. J. R. Giddings.* 





10. Joseph Miller. 
11. V. B. Horton.*t 
MICHIGAN, 
1. W. A. Howard.*¢ 3. D. Walbridge.*} 
2. Henry Waldron.*¢ 4. D.C t 
INDIANA. 
1. James Lockhart. 7. John G. Davis. 
2. Wm. H. English.* 8. James Wilson. 
3. James Hughes. 9. Schuyler Colfax.*t 
4, James B. Foley. 10. Sam. Brenton.*+ 
5. David Kilgore.t 11. John U. Pettit.*t 
6. James M. Grigg. 
ILLINOIS. 
1, E.B.Washburn.*¢ 6. Thos. L. Harris.* 
2. J. E.Farnsworth.t 7. Jas. C. Allen.* 
3. Owen Lovejoy. 8. Robert Smith. 
4, William Kellogg.t 9. S. S. Marshall.* 


5. Isaac N. Morris. 


21. J. A. Bingham.*t 


IOWA. 
1. Sam. R. Curtis.t 2. Timothy Davis.+ 
WISCONSIN, 
1, John F. Potter.+ 3. C, Billinghurat.*f 
2. C.C. Washburn.*t 
CALIFORNIA, 
1. Scott. 2. —— McKibben. 
DELAWARE. 
1, William G. Whiteley. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
1. John McQueen.* 4, P. 8. Brooks.* 
2. Wm. P. Mills. 5. James L. Orr.* 
3. L. M. Keitt.* 6. Wm. W. Boyce.* 
FLORIDA. 
1. George S. Hawkins. 


ARKANSAS. 
1. A.B.Greenwood.* 2. Ed. A. Warren. 
MISSOURI. 
1. F. P. Blair, jr.t 5. S. H. Woodson.t 
2. —— Anderson.f 6. John 8. Phelps.* 
3. Jas. 8. 7. Sam. Caruthers.* 
4,.—— Craig.t 
* Members of the present Congress. 
Buchanan men - - - 66 





+ Republicans - - + +92 
{Know Nothings - - - 38 
Total ie owe GE 


Term expires. Term expires: 
ALABAMA. Jefferson Davis - - 1863 
Clement C. Clay,jr - 1859 MICHIGAN, 
Benjamin Fitzpatrick - 1861 Charles E. Stuart - 1859 
ARKANSAS. Z. Chandler - - - 1963 
William K. Sebastian - 1259 MISSOURI. 
Robert W. Johnson ~- 1861 J... Green - - - 1861 
CONNECTICUT. T. Polk - - - 1963 
Lafayette S. Foster - 1961 NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
James Dion - - 1863 John P. Hale’ - - 1859 
CALIFORNIA. James Bell - - - 156! 
W.M Gwin - - 1861 NEW YORK. 
David C. Bioderick - 1563 William H. Seward - 1561 
DELAWARE. Preston King - - 1863 
M. W. Bates . - 1859 NEW JERSEY. 
J. A. Bayard ~ - 1863 William Wright - - 1859 
FLORIDA. R. Thomson - + 1883 
David L. Yulee - = - 1861 NORTH CAROLINA. 
S.R. Mallory - - 1863 David S. Reid* - - 1859 
GEORGIA. Asa Biggs*- -  - Ls6l 
Robert Toombs - = - 1859 Ouro. 
AlfredIverson - - 1861 George E. Pugh - - 1861 
INDIANA. Benjamin F. Wade - 1°63 
G.N. Fitch - - - 1961 PENNSYLVANIA. 
J.D.Bright- - - 1863 William Bigler - = - 1561 
ILLINOIS. Simon Cameron - - 1863 
Stephen A. Douglas - 1959 RHODE ISLAND. 
Lyman Trumbull - 1861 Philip Allen - + 1859 
Towa. J. F. Simmons - - 1863 
Geo. W. Jones - - 1859 SOUTH CAROLINA. 
James Harlan - - 1861 Josiah J. Evans - - 1859 
KENTUCKY. Andrew P. Butler = - 1861 
John B. Thompson* - 1859 TENNESSEE. 
John J. Crittenden* * 1861 John Bell* - - 1961 
LOUISIANA. A Democrat - - 1863 
Judah P. Benjamin - 1859 TEXAS. 
John Slidell - - 1961 . Sam. Houston* - - 1859 
MAINE. Thomas J. Rusk - - 1883 
William P. Fessenden 1859 VERMONT. 
H. Hamlin - . - 1863 Jacob Collamer - - 1961 
MASSACHUSETTS. Solomon Foot - - 1863 
Henry Wilson - - 1859 VIRGINIA. 
Charles Sumner - - 1863 R. M. T. Hunter - - 1859 
MARYLAND. J. M. Mason - = 1863 
James A. Pearce - 1861 WISCONSIN. 
Anthony Kennedy* - 1863 Charles Durkee - - 1861 
MISSISSIPPI. J. R. Doolittle - - 1863 
Albert G. Brown- - 1859 


5. I. Washburn, jr.*f 


3. Dan. E. Sickles. 20. O. B. Matteson.*t 
4, John Kelly.* 21. H. Bennett.*f 

5. Wm. B. Maclay. 22. H. C. Goodwin.t 

6. John Cochrane. 23. Chas. B. Hoard.t 
7. Elijah Ward. 24. A. P. Granger.*t 


25. Ed. B. Morgan.*t 


28. Wm. H. Kelsey.*t 








CHINESE SUGAR MILLET. 

OR one dollar, I will send by mail, free, en 
seed of the Chinese Sugar ‘Cane 

Address J. 8. SHAW, Union Mills, 
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Olmsted’s Seaboard Slave States. One vol- 
ume, 12mo; cloth; illustrated; price $1.25; 
postage 24 cents. 

From Mrs. H. B. Stows, in the Independent, February 2. 
Mr. Olmsted’s book is the most thorough ez- 
posé of the economical view of this subject which 
has ever appeared; himself a practical farmer, 
having visited and surveyed the farming of the 
Old World, he set out upon a tour to explore the 
farming of the New. His styleis simple, natural, 
and graphic ; and he is so far from being carried 
away by his feelings, that one sometimes wonders 
at the calmness with which he will relate the 
most astounding facts. He never hesitates to 
admit a merit, or give praise when it is due. The 
book is very thorough and accurate in its details, 
and is written in a style so lively, and with so 
much dramatic incident, as to hold the attention 
like a work of fiction. A friend of ours, a gen- 
tleman of high literary culture, confessed to hav- 
ing been beguiled to sitting more than the first 
half of the night to read it. 


Olmsted’s Journey through Texas. One 
volume, 12mo; cloth; price $1.25; postage 
24 cents. 

A History of the Stavery Question, from 
1787 to the Present Day, as exhibited by Offi- 
cial Public Documents ; the Debates, Yeas and 
Nays, and Acts of Congress ; Presidents’ Mes- 
sages and Proclamations; the Laws of the 
Kansas Legislature; the Proceedings of the 
Topeka Convention; the Report of the late 
Committee of the House of Representatives, &c. 
Price 50 cents; cloth 75; postage 10 cents. 
This work affords a thorough and impartial 
view of the whole subject, especially in its bear- 
ings upon Munsas—every’ important document 
being given complete, in its official form—and 
constitutes an invaluable storchouse of facts for 
the use of the people, and of politicians of every 
party. 

The Duty of the American Scholar to Pol- 
itics and the Times. An Oration delivered by 
George W. Curtis, on Tuesday, August 5, 1856, 
before the Literary Societies of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Conn. Price 25 cents; 
postage free. 

The Political Essays of Parke Godwin, 
Esq. Contents.—Our Parties and Politics ; the 
Vestiges of Despotism ; Our Foreign Influence 
and Policy ; Annexation ; “ America for Amer- 
icans;” Should we fear the Pope? The Great 
Question ; Northern or Southern, which ? Kan- 
sas must be Free. Price $1.25; postage 15 
cents. 

The North and the South. A Statistical 
View of the Condition of the Free and Slave 
States. By Henry Chase and Charles W. San- 
born. Compiled from Official Documents. 
12mo; bound in cloth; price 50 cents; post- 
age 10 cents. 

If any one wishes to know what Slavery has 
done for the South, and Freedom for the North, 
let them read this masterly work. Let him study 
these figures. Place a copy of these statistics in 
the hands of every voter, and, our word for it, 
Republicanism will sweep the entire North in 
1860, as clean as it has swept New England in 
1856. Men of the South, we beg you to look 
calmly and dispassionately at this array of figures, 
and see what they portend. 

The able editor of the Zvening Transcript, Bos- 
ton, thus speaks of this work: 

“This little book contains a vast amount of 
information respecting the comparative condition 
of the slaveholding and non-slaveholding States, 
as to territory, population, industry, wealth, edu- 
cation, intelligence, religion, moral advancement, 
and general progress. The work must have cest 
a great deal of laborious research, and it certain- 
ly presents arguments in favor of Freedom on 
every page. It contains just the kind ef informa- 
tion that should be more generally known in all 
sections of the country. We hope there will be 
a public demand for thousands of copies.” 

All orders should be addressed to 

L. CLEPHANE, 
Secretary Republican Association, 
Washington, D. C. 





HENRY J. ADAMS. A. C. SWIFT. ¥. G. ADAMS. 
ADAMS, SWIFT, & CO., 
Bankers and Real Estate Agents, 


Leavenworth City, Kansas. 

Exchange and Land Warrants bought and sold; money 
received on deposit; Real Mstate bought and sold on 
commission; Lands located by warrants or money in al! 
parts of the Territory. 

Refer to Dr. B. T. Reilly, General Land Office, Wash 
ington, D. C. 59 

THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC FOR 1857. 

Price 13 cents, free of postage. 
N addition to thé usual Calendar pages and Astronom 
ical Calculations, THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC wil 
comtain— 

VERY FULL AND COMPLETE ELECTION RE 
TURNS, by States, Congressional Districts, and Counties 
for 1856, carefully compared with the returns of forme 





years. 

THE IMPORTANT ACTS OF CONGRESS, con 
densed. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 

LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE PRESENT CON 
GRESS, and of the next as far as elected, classified po 
litieally. 

A CONCISE STATEMENT OF THE DOINGS IN 
KANSAS during the past year. 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE REMARKABLE CONTEST 
FOR SPEAKER of the House. 

AN ARTICLE ON THE STATE OF EUROPE. 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE MOVEMENTS OF GEN 
ERAL WALKER, and his Filibuster Companions i: 
Nicaragua. 






A CLASSIFIED LIST OF THE GOVERNORS O1 
THE STATES, Times of Holding Elections, Meeung o 


Legislatures, &c. 

THE PLATFORM OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 
with a condensed statement of those of the Democratic 
and American Parties. 

THE JEFFERSONIAN ORDINANCE OF 1724—+ 
document not generally accessible, and which, had i 
been adopted, would have made Kentucky, Alabama 
Mississippi, and Tennessee, free States. Three years la 
ter, the Ordinance of 1787, applicable only to the North 
west Territory, was adopted. 

L. CLEPHANE, 


For sale by 
Secretary Republican Association 
527 Washington, D. C. 


AMUSING DIALOGUES. 
VOWLER’S PARLOR ig omg) for Home Amuse- 





ment, Soirees, Exhibitions, &c. $ 
FOWLER'S HUNDRED DIALOGUES; for Reading 
aud Exhibition in Schools and Private Cireles. Nint 
thousand. $1. 


The above are pronounced to be tke best books of the 
kind. “Their mural tone is wnerceptionable.” Sent by 
mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


MORRIS COTTON, Publisher, Boston. 


Sold by Booksellers generally. 539 


FIVE THOUSAND AGENTS 
ANTED, to sell two new and unequalled Inven 
tions, wanted and selling everywhere. My agents 
have cleared over $15.000 selling one of them. Put in 
four stamps, and I will send you, gratis, forty pages par 
ticulars of the best Agency in the country. 
38 EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Masa 


MOTHERS! MOTHERS!! MOTHERS!!! 
N OLD NURSE FOR CHILDREN. — Don’t fail to 
procure Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup tor children 
teething. Ithas no equal on earth, Reduces inflamma- 
tion, will give immediate relief from all pain and spas- 
modic action, and is sure—yes, absolutely sure—to regu- 
late the stomach and bowels. It is an old and well-tried 
remedy, perfectly safe in all cases. Millions of vottles 
are sold yearly. The genuine article has* CURTIS & 
PERKINS, New York,” on the outside wrapper. Pric« 
twen'y-five cents. Sold by Druggists throughout the 
world. sl 














DRED SCOTT CASK. 
UST PUBLISHED, the Official Proceedings and De- 
cisions in this important case. Price X' cents. Post 


age 10 cents. For sale by 
L. CLEPHANE, 
Washington, D.C. 
sz 


542 
C. B. HUTCHINSON’S 
ATENTED BARREL MACHINERY, unequalled, 
P with which staves and heads for 1,000 flour barrels 
day can be finished from the log, ready to be set up, att 
fraction less than three cents a barrel, For particulars 
or the purchase of rights, apply to 
B. MILBURN, Washington, D. C., 
Proprietor for Virginia, Arkansas, California, in 
diana, Illinois, Missouri, Wisconsin, Michigeri 
and all the Territories 


HENRY M. WHITNEY, 
OOKSELLER and Stationer, Post Office Building, 
Honolulu, Oahu, H. I. 
N. B. Books, Magazines, 
Stationery, constantly on hand and for sale. 
binding received, and executed with despatch. 


A RETIRED PHYSICIAN, 


Whose sands of life have nearly run out, discovered, 
while in the East Indies, a certain cure for Consump 
tion, Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, and Genera! 
Debility. The remedy was discovered by him when 
his only child, a daughter, was given up to die. He 
had heard much of the wonderful restora ive and heal'n® 
qualities of preparations made from the Kast India Hemp 
and the thought occurred to him that he might make a 
remedy for his child. He studied hard, and succeeded 
in realizing his wishes His child was cured, and is now 
alive and well. He has since administered the woncer- 
ful remedy to thousands of sufferers in all parts of the 
world, and he has never failed in making them com- 
pletely healthy and happy. Wishing to ¢o as much ‘ood 
as possible, he will send to such of his afflicted fellow- 
beings as request it, this recipe, with full and explicit 
directions for making it up and successfully using It. He 
qui each appli to enclose him one shilling— 
three cents to be returned as postage ov the recipe, and 
the remainder to be applied to the payment of this ag. 
vertisement. Address Dr. H. JAMES, _ 
No. 19 Grand street, Jersey City, N. J. 
N. B—Dr. H. James has neither office nor agent in 
New York, as some have pretended and advertised 
The recipe is sent from no place but No. 19 Grand street 
Jersey City, New Jersey. bet 








Newspapers, and all kinds of 
Orders for 
359 














SOMETHING NEW AND VALUABLE. 
TAYLOR’S ANTIDOTE FOR TOBACCO, 


HIS has been prepared to enable. those who desire it 
T totally and in a few days to abandon the use of To- 
bacco in every form, without inconvenience or injury to 
the system. The medicine is purely vegetable, yery 

leasant, and one package is sufficient to cure th® sos! 
Inveteraie chewer or smoker.. Tobacco is slayiw,, its 
thousands every year. Do not longer use it, but sewd for 
the antidote and saved. Price 26 cents a package, 0” 
five for $1. Sent postage free. Direct to 
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THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH. 


A STATISTICAL VIEW 
OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE FREE AND SLAVE STATES 
By Henry Chase and Charles W. Sanborn, j 
Compiled from Official Documents 
12mo. Bound in cloth. Price 50 cente, 
age 10 cents. 
F any one wishes to kuow what Sla 
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this masterly work. Let him st 
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a copy of these statistics in the hands of ev: oa 
our word for it, Republicanism will sweep ¢:, 
North in 1960. as clean. as it has swept New gr : 
1856. Men of the South. we beg you to | 





dispassionately at this array of figures, an po wharne 

portend, we ay 
The able editor of the Evening Transcript, Boston » 
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“This little book contains a vast amount of infor, 
respecting the comparative condition of | mp 
and non-slaveholding Sistes, as to territor to 
industry, wealth, education, imelligence. r . 
advancement, and general progress. The work . 
have cost a great deal of laborious resesteh. yng. 
tainly presents argumenis in favor of Freedom oy 
page. It contains just the kind of inf 
be more generally known in all seetions 
We hope there will be a public md 
copies.” L. CLEP} 

Secretary Re } Ae 
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and where iis virtues are a 

hesitate what antidote to employ fi rt 

dangerous affecuons of the polmonay 

incident to our climat By ite timely 

most all attacks of e upont 

arrested, and thus 2 aved 1 

from @ premature gra No 

and those who do negleet to . 
remecy Which wards off this d dives 
wi'l have cause to deplore it v \ t 

of the surprising eflieacy of the C vy Pe ne 

be given to the American per ple 1 

proots in every neighborhood. But those w 

read the staiemenis of those whose ] rr 

stored ond whose lives have seen Its Fs 
find them in my American Alimanaze, which the ty 
low named has to furnish gratis for every one, 


Prepared by Dr.J. 0. AY » Lo 
and sold by Z. D. GILMAN, Washin 
able Druggists everywhere 
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THE UNITED STATES. 
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The Battle for Freedom not yet Won, 
A WORK OF PERMANENT VALU? 
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In one vol. 8vo. 500 pages. Cloth. Price 21, postace jo 



















pi prttncee received, si 
numerous requests for comy 
and Documents issued by the 
the subseriber is induced to repr 
them in a neat octave volume of 550 | g 
membered that many of these Speeches aud Docuned 
were prepared with great care, and contain much y 
ble statistical and other matter that cannot readily be o 
tained elsewhere, and, alt 
the Campaign, poss 
useful for future re 
lbree years, 

These Documents and Speeches may be considered | 
part of the literature of the day. ’ 


The volume contains twenty-six of the most impor 
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Organization of the Free State Government in Kana 
and Inaugural Address of Gov. Robinson. 
The Fugttive Slave Bill of 150 
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NEW VOLUMES 
OF TUR 
FOUR GREAT BRITISH REVIEWS, 
NAMELY, 


Edinburgh, North British, Westminster, and Las 
don Quarterlies, and Blackwood's Edinb 
Magazine, (Monthly,) : 

Commence with North British for Nov. tom 
and the other Reviews and Blackwood f 
Jan., 1857. 

VERMS OF SURSCRIPTION y one Review 

T tlackwood, #3 a year. ackwood and ont 

view, or any two Reviews, $5. The four Reviews! 





Blackwood, #10. 

Portage (whieh should be paid quarterly in aw’ 
on the four Reviews and Blackwood, to any Pot! 
in the United States, only eighty cents a year N , 

v.19 


fourtecn cents a year on each Review, and (we 
cents a yearon Blackwood. Addres 
L. SCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


$4 Gold street, corner of Fulton, New sob 
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Tp" Subscribers in Washington city and vicinl 


plied free of postage, by TAYLOR & MATRY 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 

AND J 

THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 

Great Inducements to Subscribe! 


Cost reduced 50 to 75 per cent. 
EONARD sScorr & CO., New York continue #® 
4 publish the following Britisit Periodicals, viz: 
1. The London Quarterly, ee 
2. The Edinburgh Review, ( : 
H The North British Review, (free Church.) 
4. The Westminster Review, (Liberal.) 
§. Black wood’s Edinburgh Magazine, (fory.) : 
ese Periodicals ably represent the three great 
ical parties of Great Britain—W hig, Tory, and on — 
but polities forms only one feature of their chara 
Organs of the most profound writers on ba 
ture, Morality, and Religion,they stand, as 
stood, unrivalled in the worid of letters, bei 
indispensable to the scholar and the proies 
while to the intelligent reader of every class 
a more correct and satisfactory record of tht 
erature of the day, throughout the world, than c& 
sibly obtained from any other source. 
EARLY CoPIESs. 

The receipt of Advance Sheets from the 
lishers gives additional value to these Reprints, 
as they can now be placed in the hands of #0 
about as soon as the original editions. 

TERMS.—(Regular Prices.) 

For any one of the four Reviews, per annua 

For any two of the four Reviews 

For any three of the four Reviews - 

For all four of the Reviews 

For Blackwood’s Magazine - : 

For Blackwood and three Reviews - "4 

For Blackwood and the four ee in ate 
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POSTAGE. _ 
The postage to any part of the United Stats iy 
but twenty-four cents a year for “ Black woo", 
fourteen cents a year for each of the Reviews. farsi 
At the above prices the Periagicals will be 
fer 1857. 


Splendid Offers for 1856 and 1857, Togetd© 





Unlike the more ephemeral Maga zines of the (3 


Hence, a full year 
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e propose 10 
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Periodicals lose little by age. 
1umbers (with no omissions) 1 
early as valuable as for 1857. Ww 
the two years at the following extreme 
For Blackwood’s Magazine 
For any one Review - 





For any two Reviews - : 
For Blackwood and one Review 
For Blackwood and two Reviews 
For three Reviews - Sere 
For Blackwood and three Reviews 
‘or the four Reviews - = -— -, 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews 7 for B 
* To avoid fractions, $5 may be remit or both 
weod, for which we will forward that wor 
ostpaid. Be 
4 NB. The price in Great Britain of the fi 
above named is about $31 per annum. | sch ind? 
As we shall never again be likely to of" " 
ments as those here presented, pe! 
Now is the Time to Subser iv 
iT. Remittances must, in all eases, DE MA on o 
the Publishers, for at these prices no ¢° 
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oa her favorite topic—the a: 


. er sweet but rather monotoncus voic 
haps it was the subject 
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edge that few wom 







dignity of manner, 
ndeed, Ralph, she i 


ad a look 
vhile talking with 


ind; @ very convinci 

of Human Progress, ain 
vhat Solomon, with all 
ounced so rare, 
tiends and favorites with 





nate, I see; but, 


hem as ‘ queenly,’ ” 


hristiana of Sweden, or Mar 


Usead 
ood 2” 


ule of her to decide.” 


ne eye, and I am not blind.” 


Y pry into my eyes. 
cone you See for 
adie ject, which you do not choose to 


on, sir?” 


Ours is far less 
™ TI not right?” 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPT! 


The National Era is published every ° 
day, on tLe following terms: 





Single covy, one year --" "°° °° *: 
Three eopies, one year * : pee 
Five copies, one year -" °°" " "74 
Ten copies, one el hailey 
Single copy, 81x ao oaeeee 
Stee omy ae are entitled to retz 


Pi ponat Fe 5 on each yearly, and 25 
commission on each semi-yearly, subs 
t in the case of Clubs. ; 

‘A Club of five subscribers, at $8, will « 
the person making it up to a copy for 6 mc 
a Clab of ten, at $16, to a copy for one 
When @ Club has been forwarded, add 
may be made to it, on the same terms, 
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WASHINGTON, 


For the Netional Ea. 
MEMORY, 


Leaves have fallen, flowers have faded, 
Days have gone and years have fled; 
Joys once sweet are now departed, 
Friends are numbered with the dead ; 
Memory lingers yet, unbroken, 
While the heart-strings freely play, 
Bringing thoughts of words once spoken; 
But the loved ones—where are they? 





Some have strayed where Fancy lured then 
Following up some project wild ; 

Some have gone where Duiy led them, 
To instruct the pagan child; 

Some have bowed at Mammon’s altar; 
Some are tossed on Fashion's sea ; 

Many sink beneath the shadow 
Of the deadly Upas tree. 





One is sleeping in a valley, 
Near the river’s winding shore, 
Where the trees wave gently o'er him, 
Sighing, sadly—nevermore. 
Winds, moan sweetly ‘inong the tall grass; 
Leaves, bend lowiy roend his bed; 
Guide the dear departed spirit, 
In its wanderings through the dead, 


All that’s left is Lut a shadow; 
All that’s past is but a dream; 
All to come is but a phantom, 
Beck’ning on to worlds unseen 
AUGUS 

Davenport, Iowa, June, 1857. 

That is true only of those who have de 
themselves exclusively to the pursuit an 
joyment of material good.— Ed, Era. 

a 
[ Copyright secured according to law 
For the National Era. 
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A NEW ENGLAND GIR 


BY MARTHA RUSSELL. 
CHAPTER XXIV. 

He did not seem to be, however, even tk 
days ran into weeks. Durirg the first we 
was quite too busy over accounts and 
business to be dull, at least in the morn 
and as soon as the sun began to decline, 
came quite impoasible to go out for a 
without meeting him on the rocks, or i 
fields, or catching a glimpse of him hur 
along the lonely country roads, as if for 
ger, sometimes on foot, but oftener mount 
his favorite horse, Sapor. He was eeldor 
ible in-doors, except at meal-time; and, 
ing to escape hia observation, I contriv 
avoid meeting him on these occasions as 
as possible, without seeming to contravens 
Annesley’s expressed wish. 

But I could not so easily avoid old Nep 
often came springing into the garden b 
little Jim, and, in his joy at seeing me, 
sad havoc with our flower-beds, to my mist 
great annoyance, 

On the fourth evening after his arrival, 
I sat by the window of my room, makin 
most of the last rays of sunlight, to fin 
sketch of Widow Joyce’s cottage, Mias A 
ley, who had now quite recovered from tl 
fects of her sprain, herself came to my roc 
say that she expected me to be down t 

punciually, Mc, Annesley having inquire 
me. 

“You need not be afraid, child,” she a 
a touch of family pride (her only foible) sli 
elevating her head, and stirring the de 
lace that bordered her cap and the equa 
Indian muslin folded across her bosom, 
Ralph Saville Annesley ia a gentleman by 
and breeding, and apprecistes intelligence 
honest worth wherever he finds it. Sr 


your hair and dress as quick as possible. 
corn-colored muslin will do; the shade 
most as becoming to you as to Julia Lloy< 


The kind lady hastened down, and ] 


thrust away, from some undefined feeling, v 


I did not stay to analyze, the pretty m 


and took down a chambre of neutral by 
deeming the Oaklawn black silk, my only: 
choice, much too nice for the occasion. 

apparelled, I walked down stairs, and | 
the gentleman discussing some projected 
improvements with my mistress. He b 
slightly when she introd 
speaking, 
from observation as possible. 
saved myself the trouble, however, for he ¢ 
ed wholly unconscious of my p 
talking or listening to Misa A 
me ample time to watch his 
tainly had lost nothing 
ter under the influence 
When Jan 


; uced me, and wer 
while I took a seat as much gec! 


I might 


resence, an 
nnesley, les 
_ his face, which 
of its imperious ch 
ny steer, agp & ertion wi 
bliged to come forward an tebe er abe 
he table, where my mistreas, as tho damn 
he dishes, and poured the tea, still kep 
ttractions o} 
gret at their absence— 
ming e, Or 
t » grew to ba 
ome. I think the gentleman’s whe a 
as well as mine, for, at ¢ 
oT ation he roused himself, and said 
oe @ iloyds you are speaking of, J] 
ad you find them pleasant people, Cousi1 
Pleagant, Ralph!” she echoed & 
oused by his careless manner, “ you sh 
I think, roving would ackn 
. en in this count D 
an surpass her in beauty, wit, or in = 
She has the air of a qu 
8 perfect!” 
niled at her zeal, and his 
very ~~ thet which it had y 
} iss 
rat time I saw him, as He replied i“ 
Doubtless she ig, here are many su 


proof of the doe! 
ce we find so com 
his experience, 
you always see | 


ou ; 
nne, and I am somewhat skeptical se 


all upon a less-prejudiced witness,” 
. Het 
@ suddenly to me—‘“ Migs Ray, is Mi 
loyd very beautiful ?” _— 
She is certainly very handsome, sir!” 
© gave mea em glance. “You dise 
er mind—what o 
y! Very brilliant, I should judge.” eee 
Manners ?” 
T could not he 


sloyds and her re 





- Annesley gmil 


But as 


Ip smiling at his catechist 


nanner, as I replied— 


“Mi; 
Miss Annesley has correctly designs 


“Huomph! That is, they may be those 

y of ae 
ow 

you say of them ? Is 


és ' ‘ ; 
I decline answering, sir, 


fepublican judgment, truly, 
ities—what can 


I saw far 


et enough to reply to my former 


ueri 
ecause those qualities seseel 


are addressec 
© gave another quick glance, that seer 

“No, I perceive 1 
med some opinion u 


* Upon what 


grounds do you base that as 


was getti i . 
kill * ' ng . little — 
cautious your ton; 
*re Miss Annes! came 
N mé to my relief 
in ow, idk usin Ralph”— 


Your pardon, Cousin Anne, Let Misg 
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